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Mastering the Technique of Sermon Building 


Strange as it may seem, the fact remains that the rank and file 
of preachers take little or no interest in the technique of sermon 
building. In fact there seems to be a wide-spread revolt, even in 
conservative churches like ours, against many of the time-honored 
homiletical principles by which preachers of former generations 
were guided in the composition of their sermons. Here and there 
ministers who claim to have learned much by experience even go 
so far as to tell their younger brethren: Study homiletics as long 
as you are at the seminary but forget all about it as soon as you 
enter the ministry. 

It is not difficult to discover the reasons for this ever-increasing 
contempt of the science of homiletics. 

To begin with, not a few earnest preachers who have the wel- 
fare of the Church at heart and are intent upon making their pulpits 
as fruitful as possible have become alarmed on account of the me- 
chanical, stereotyped sermons which in recent years seem to have 
been the stock in trade of many of our pulpits— sermons which 
were doctrinally and logically correct but as cold as icicles and as 
far removed from contemporaneous problems of faith and life as 
the east is from the west. In their diagnosis of this rigidly formal 
and lifeless type of preaching they eventually came to the con- 
clusion that it is the result, among other things, of a close ad- 
herence to homiletical principles. Hence they cast these principles 
to the wind and, rejoicing in their emancipation from “the iron 
yoke,” set about preaching in their own free way. 

Others, perhaps just as ambitious but not quite so earnest in 
their work, give little or no attention to sermon technique because 
it requires too much hard work. Hard work, however, is not their 
forte, and so they, often with an air of superiority and an array of 
specious arguments to justify their attitude, renounce all homilet- 
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ical principles and, to use their own words, speak to their congre- 
gations from the heart in a natural and untrammeled manner— 
“wie mir der Schnabel gewachsen ist.” 

Still others disregard the accepted principles of sermon com- 
position because they labor under the impression that these are 
nothing more than antiquated rules perpetuated by pedantic text- 
books, rules which dare not be observed by the preacher of the 
present day if he would touch the hearts of his people. Such an 
attitude, however, is the result of sheer ignorance. The fact of the 
matter is that genuine homiletical technique is based, not upon 
a body of abstract rules formulated at random by impractical 
theorists and musty pedagogs but upon fundamental principles 
which, owing to their very nature, are not subject to modification 
or change. Franklin W. Fisk states the matter well in the follow- 
ing words: “Homiletics is simply a body of principles or rules 
gathered by a searching analysis of the best sermons in every age 
of the Church. ... It is a thesaurus of the combined wisdom of 
the most successful preachers in the construction of sermons.” 
(Manual of Preaching, p.2.) In short, the principles of homiletics 
are nothing more and nothing less than common sense applied to 
preaching. Hence no man can ignore them with impunity. 

And the foremost preachers of our day do not ignore them. 
On the contrary, they follow these principles just as conscientiously 
as the able preachers of former generations. At times this may 
not seem to be the case, at least not at first glance; but this is due, 
not to an absence of homiletical technique in their sermons, but to 
an exceptional mastery of this technique coupled with a fine artistic 
sense. By virtue of this happy combination of science and artistry 
the preacher is enabled to conceal the bony framework of his ser- 
mon and to create a living, vibrant message, free from the deaden- 
ing restraints of cold mechanics and yet clear, convincing, and 
edifying —the noblest product of homiletic craftsmanship. Be- 
neath the surface, however, present in every portion of the sermon, 
guiding the preacher and giving form and power to his utterance, 
the careful student will observe the adroit application of those age- 
old principles without which there can be no persuasive preaching 
but only weakness and confusion. 

A thorough acquaintance with the technique of the sermon is, 
therefore, just as important for us as it was for the preachers of 
the past. It is not enough to know what we are going to say from 
the pulpit and why we are going to say it. We must also know 
how we are going to say it. After all, the preacher is a builder. 
But would any builder venture to assert that all that he needs to 
erect a commodious and beautiful building is the necessary material 
and a clear understanding of the purpose which the building is to 
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serve? Certainly not. He knows that he must have a plan, that 
he must have tools, and that he and his men must be adept in the 
use of these tools if the building is not to be a disappointment. In 
short, there must be both architecture and craftsmanship — tech- 
nique. Just so in the case of the preacher. In the field of homiletics 
he must be both architect and craftsman before he can preach ser- 
mons that are worthy of the name. He must know how to organize 
his thoughts to the best possible advantage and how to use the lan- 
guage in such a way as to present these thoughts with telling effect. 

When speaking of the technique of sermon building, we have in 
mind, first of all, the best possible organization of the materials 
contained in the sermon. There must be unity, order, and progress. 
The plan must be logically correct and well articulated, so that 
even the uninformed listener may follow the argument intelligently. 
It must march, and not merely mark time, pushing forward with 
every sentence and paragraph until the whole matter is clinched 
and driven home in the conclusion. But the sermon must also be 
rhetorically correct, for mere logic may be as dry as dust. By the 
introduction of apt rhetorical devices the unbending logical frame- 
work of the sermon is covered and adorned, and the presentation 
becomes animated, interesting, and beautiful. “To make a complete 
orator,” says Fénelon in his second Dialog, “we must find a philos- 
opher, who knows both how to demonstrate any truth and at the 
same time to give his accurate reasoning all the natural beauty and 
vehemence of an agreeable, moving discourse, to render it entirely 
eloquent. And herein lies the difference between the clear, con- 
vincing method of philosophy and the affecting, persuasive art of 
eloquence.” Yet even this is not enough for a perfect technique. 
There is a third requirement: the sermon must be oratorically 
correct, for it is not to be read with the eye, like an essay, but to 
be heard with the ear, as a discourse. Hence the preacher must 
aim his language at the ear. He must give due attention to the 
sound of his words and not only to their meaning, and he must 
build his sentences and paragraphs so as to invest them with the 
thythm and cadence of the spoken word. Thomas Chalmers, the 
great preacher of Scotland, was a master in this respect, but his 
mastery was achieved, among other things, by reading every para- 
graph aloud as soon as it had been written. Finally, the sermon 
must be psychologically correct, for it is addressed not only to the 
intellect, for the purpose of imparting knowledge, but also to the 
heart and the will. Its chief purpose is to influence both heart and 
will in favor of those things which the Word of God teaches and 
thus to secure the desired God-pleasing action. No matter how 
correct a sermon may be from the standpoint of theology, logic, 
thetoric, and oratory, if it constitutes a psychological blunder, it is 
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bound to be a failure, unless the Spirit of God overrules the mis- 
takes of the preacher and gives the hearer grace to find the truth 
and to apply it to himself in spite of the handicaps created for him 
in the sermon. 

In view of the foregoing it is evident that good homiletical 
technique requires the ability to handle several sermon methods 
and a great variety of sermon plans. However, it stands to reason 
that the method and the plan for the individual sermon dare not 
be chosen haphazardly or according to a fixed schedule. The alert 
preacher who has at least to some degree mastered his art will 
almost instinctively employ the method and the plan which will 
prove most effective in view of his text, his theme, his audience, 
and the practical objective at which he is aiming. He will say to 
himself in effect: This is the truth which my text teaches. On the 
basis of this truth I shall speak to my congregation on this subject, 
and in doing so I shall have this specific purpose in mind. Now, 
what would be the best sermon method and the best sermon plan 
for the accomplishment of my purpose? Instead of working in a 
hit-or-miss fashion and blundering along in his preaching, he will 
work as a true craftsman and design every sermon as an effective 
instrument to attain his purpose. 

In this way he will naturally invest his pulpit work with that 
element which is so necessary in the case of preachers who address 
the same congregation Sunday after Sunday over a period of years 
— variety. True, variety may be achieved by a judicious choice of 
texts and topics, by new illustrations, freshness of application, and 
versatility of expression. But this is not enough. In addition, there 
must be a variety of methods and plans; otherwise his congregation, 
having become accustomed to his one lone method of sermon build- 
ing, will always be at least one step ahead of him when he preaches 
and consequently lose interest in his message. 

But what can a man do to improve his technique as a builder 
of sermons? 

The first advice usually given in answer to this question is this: 
Continue to study books written for this purpose. This is good 
advice indeed, and it is all the more necessary because many a 
preacher pays very little attention to such books. He seems to have 
the idea that his diploma has forever absolved him from the sys- 
tematic study of homiletics. And yet there is so much that we can 
learn from books of this kind. Dr. R. W. Dale, that rugged and 
sensible preacher of Birmingham, England, said before the Divinity 
School of Yale University: “Some men speak contemptuously of 
lectures on preaching and treatises on the science or art of rhetoric. 
For myself, I have read scores of books of this kind, and I have 
never read one without finding in it some useful suggestion. I ad- 
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vise you to read every book on preaching that you can buy or 
borrow. ... The dullest and most tedious writer on this subject 
will remind you of some fault that you are committing habitually 
or of some power which you have failed to use.” (Nine Lectures on 
Preaching, p. 93.) 

But after all such books present only the theory of preaching, 
and although they do embody many practical suggestions and ex- 
amples in their discussions, the preacher who reads them will still 
be confronted with the vexing problem: How can I reduce these 
principles to practise and carry out in my own preaching the valu- 
able suggestions which I have received? 

This opens the door for advice number two: Study the sermons 
of successful preachers and learn from them how the thing is to be 
done. “Since it is impossible to know every preacher in his proper 
background, it is wise to limit the field, perhaps arbitrarily. By 
careful reading and thinking one can become acquainted with the 
strongest preachers in any chosen era. Gradually one should 
single out a certain preacher and make of him a special study.” 
(A. W. Blackwood, The Fine Art of Preaching, p. 15.) 

That such special or technical study is a necessity if the best 
results are to be obtained is self-evident, for a mere cursory read- 
ing of a man’s sermons will not lead us deep into the secrets of his 
technique. But how shall such a study be conducted? In answer 
to this question, however only as a helpful suggestion, the present 
writer submits the following detailed work sheet, which he has set 
up for use in his own classroom. It should be stated, though, that 
this work sheet is not altogether original with him since the first 
part is based upon notes taken in a course on Christian Preaching 
from Jesus to Chrysostom by Dr. Shirley Jackson Case of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, while the second part follows in a general way 
the work sheet in The Principles of Preaching, by Ozora S. Davis. 
The entire work sheet has, however, been thoroughly revamped and 
amplified to meet our own conditions. 


WORK SHEET 


The Preacher 


A sermon cannot be judged by its contents and form alone, ab- 
stracted from its setting. It must be studied in relation to its native 
environment and linked with the soul which produced it and the 
soul to whom it ministered if we are to form a proper estimate of it. 
Hence we ask and answer the following questions: 

1) What was the preacher’s ancestry, youth, and general edu- 
cation? We must try to determine the individualities and heritages 
left to him. 
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2) What was his personality, temperament, and appearance? 

3) What was his professional training and theological position? 

4) Under what circumstances did he work? What was the cul- 
tural situation confronting him? 

5) To whom did he preach? What were the conditions and 
problems of his hearers? 

6) What was his view of the importance of his task? What 
was the target at which he was aiming? 

7) What was his contribution to the Church? Which doctrines 
did he employ in dealing with theological, moral, and secular 
problems? 

8) What was his sermon technique? Manner of preparation? 
Of delivery? What was the reaction to his preaching? 

9) What is his preaching worth to us? What are its weak- 
nesses? What can we learn from it? 


The Sermon 


1) Analysis. Analyze the sermon and make an outline of it. 
Write down the theme and use Roman numerals for the major 
points (divisions), capital letters for the minor points (subdivi- 


sions), and Arabic numerals for the second minor points. Note the 
structure of the introduction and the conclusion, and if divisions are 
necessary, designate them by capital letters. 

2) Title. Is it characteristic of the sermon? Clear? Inter- 
esting? Easily remembered? Conform to the laws of good taste 
and dignity? Suitable for publicity? 

3) Text. Is the text well chosen? Properly bounded? Literal 
meaning preserved or accommodated? Correct explanation given? 

4) Theme. Is the theme formally announced? If not, state it. 
Is it textual? Practical? Specific? Interesting? Elegant? Note 
any defects. 

5) Logical Proposition. Does the logical proposition which the 
preacher used in his preparation appear in the sermon? Where? 
In what way does it differ from the theme? If not stated, where is 
it implied? Formulate it in your own words. 

6) Introduction. Is it formally announced? A separate unit? 
Proper length? Does it excite spiritual and practical interest? 
Introduce the theme? Create the proper atmosphere? Does the 
first sentence arrest attention? 

7) Conclusion. Is it formally announced? A separate unit? 
Proper length? What type of conclusion is it? Is it compact? 
Practical? Personal to the hearer? Does it possess dignity and 
beauty? Energy? Drive home the message of the sermon? 
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8) Plan. Does it unfold the theme logically? Does it make 
proper use of the text? Is the plan announced? If not, how does 
it become evident? Does the sermon march or mark time? Is 
there a climax? Where? Is the development psychologically cor- 
rect? Does the preacher ever go off on a tangent? Where? What 
is the proportion of each part? Sufficient time given to important 
points? 

9) Unity. Is there a single subject logically developed? 
A single purpose dominant? Is the style unified throughout? Does 
the whole discussion focus upon one definite burning point? 

10) Transitions. How does the preacher pass from one para- 
graph to another? Make a list of his transitional words, phrases, 
and other devices. Are there any gaps or abrupt changes? How 
may the preacher have overcome these defects by his delivery 
(voice, body action)? 

11) Sources of Material. From which sources did the preacher 
derive his material? Bible? Theological works? Own experience 
and thinking? History and literature? Contemporary life? Other 
sources? Estimate on percentage basis. 

12) Doctrine. Is there sufficient Bible doctrine? Law? 
Gospel? Entire sermon Christ-centered? Doctrine clearly de- 


veloped? Ample proof texts? Any error? Ambiguous state- 
ments? ‘ 


13) Illustrations. From which sources are they drawn? Bible? 
History? Literature? Nature? Contemporary life? Personal ex- 
perience? Do all illustrate? Interesting? Are any untrue? Too 
detailed? Too captivating? Out of harmony with the spirit of the 
sermon? Is there anything striking about the manner in which the 
preacher introduces and uses illustrations? Compare his illustra- 
tions with those of others. 

14) Application. Are there enough applications? Grow out of 
the text? In line with the arrow thought of the theme? Con- 
crete? Timely? Personal? Fresh and interesting? Do they 
merely show what the text requires of the hearer or also how the 
hearer may comply with these requirements? How are they in- 
corporated into the sermon? Do they converge in a compact major 
application in the conclusion? 

15) Style. Judge the preacher’s style in regard to the following 
qualities: Purity, precision, clearness, energy, beauty, naturalness, 
and individuality. Give an example of each. Note rhetorical de- 
vices used effectively. Any sentences worth filing or memorizing? 

16) Impression. A sermon is intended to be spoken and heard. 
Only the ear can judge it fairly. Hence read this sermon aloud, 
using your imagination to visualize the preacher and his congrega- 
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tion in their actual environment. What impression does it make on 
you? In what ways does it differ from other sermons of the same 
type? Would it meet the needs of your congregation? What are its 
strong points? Its weaknesses? What is the most important thing 
you learned from it? 


After studying the sermons of several famous preachers at the 
hand of this work sheet, compare and evaluate the distinctive char- 
acteristics of their technique. Then endeavor to improve your own 
technique by what you have learned. 

Finally, study a few of your own sermons according to this 
work sheet and see what you will find. You may be surprised. 
I was. E. J. Frrepricu 


aitiiaities 
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6. Dte lesbten Gefidhte Daniels 


Das Bupgebet und die fiebsig Giebenheiten 
oder Woden, Kap. 9 

Das befonders wichtige und inhaltreidhe Geficht von den fiehzig 
Woden empfing Daniel im erften Jahr Darius’ des Meders. Das ijt 
derfelbe, der Daniel in die Ldwengrube werfen liek. Das babylonifde 
Reich war erobert tworden, aber die Yuden waren nod nicht in ihr Hei- 
matland guriidgefehrt. Yn diefem Jahre las Daniel zwei Stellen des 
Buches Reremia. Diefes Buch war alfo, jedenfalls mit den andern hei- 
ligen Sebriften feines Volfe3, aud) im Exil in feinem Befik. Cr las die 
Stelle Rap. 25, 11.12: ,,Dies gange Land foll wiifte und gerftirt liegen, 
und Ddiefe BVolfer follen dem Kinige gu Babel dienen fiebsig Fabre. 
Wenn aber die fiebzig Jahre um find, will id den Konig zu Vabel heim- 
fuden und alle dies Bolf, jpricht der HErr, um ihre Nifjetat, dagu das 
Land der Chaldaer und will eS gur ewigen Wiifte madjen.“ Und Yer. 29, 
10. 18. 14 heift e8: ,,So fpricht der HErr: Wenn Zu Babe! fiebsig Yabre 
aus find, fo will id euch befudjen und will mein gnadiges Wort iiber end 
eriveden, Daf ich euch wieder an diefen Ort bringe.... Go ihr mich bon 
gangem Herzen fudjen werdet, fo will id) mich bon eud) finden lajfen, 
fpridt der HErr, und twill euer Gefangni3 wenden und euch fammeln 
aus allen Bolfern und bon allen Orten, dabin ich euch verftofen habe, 
fprict der HErr; und will euch wiederum an diefen Ort bringen, von 
Dannen ich euch Habe laffen megfiihren.” Das erjte Stiic diefer Weid- 
fagung des Yeremia mar eingetroffen, die Wegfiihrung nad Babel, aber 
das giveite, die Zuriidfiihrung deS jiidifden Volkes aus der Gefangen- 
fdaft, nod nidt. Wie lange follte das Volf nod in der Gefangenfdaft 
bleiben? Daniel war ingwifden alt geworden, und diefe Fragen und 
Sorgen liegen ihm auf dem Gergen. Und fo fpricjt er nun, diefer treue 
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Gottestnedht, um die Beit des Wbhendopfer3, BV. 21, jenes ergretfende 
Gebet, die inbriinftige Firbitte fiir fein armes, fdiwer heimgefudtes 
Bolt. Dies Gebet ift durd Gedrungenheit, Kraft und Ynnigfeit der 
UWusdrudStweife eins der fchonjten, ergreifendjten Gebete, die wir in der 
Geiligen Schrift haben. 8 gliedert fid) deutlid) in drei Teile. Ym 
erften Teil, Dem Cingang, legt Daniel im Namen feines gangen Volfes 
ein bubfertiges GHuldbefenntnis ab, V.4—10. Cr menbdet fid 
an den grofen und furdtbaren Gott, an die Erhabenheit und Heiligfeit . 
be3 Ullerhichften, bor der der Sitnder nicht beftehen fann. Er preift die 
Pundestreue Sehovahs, der den Bund und die Gnade halt denen, die ihn 
lieben und feine Gebote halten. Wber gerade daran hat S8rael e3 feblen 
laffen; e3 hat den Bund gebrocen und Daniel, der fich bet feiner Fiir- 
bitte gang und gar al$ Glied, ja al Sachwalter feines Volfes fiihlt, legt 
beffen Giindenlaft auf feine eigenen Schultern, feblieBt fich felbjt in dad 
Sdhuldbefenntnis ein und fpricdt: Wir haben gefiindigt und gefeblt, 
haben nicht gehort auf deine Rnedjte, die Propheten; mit andern Worten, 
wit haben vollauf verdient, a3 du iiber un3 haft fommen laffen. Rach 
biefem Eingang und Schuldbefenntni3 mirft Daniel einen Ridblid 
auf die Gefdhichte feines Volfe3, VB. 11—14. Gr erfennt und befennt, 
bak alles Ungliid, da der HErr itber Jerufalem und gang Ysrael hat 
fommen lajjfen, nur die gerechte Uusfiihrung de3 Fluches war, der fdon 
im Gefeb Moji3, 3 Moj. 26 und 5 Mof. 28, ausgefproden und mit einem 
heiligen Cidjchwwur befraftigt worden war. B8rael hat eben nicht auf 
Gottes Wort geachtet, hat fid) nicht bon feinen Giinden gu ihm befehrt, 
und dDarum ift diefes Unglitd, diefe Strafe, itber dies Volf gefommen. 
Gott hat dariiber gewwadt, denn er ift gerecht bei all feinem Wirken; er 
hat feiner Strafgerechtigfeit freien Lauf gelajfen. Und dann, im dritten 
Teil feines Gebet3, V. 15—19, twwagt e3 Daniel, feinen Gott mit drinz 
gendem und immer dringender werdendem Flehen um die Begnadi-z 
gung feines Volfe3 und die Wiederherftellung Yerufalem3 gu be- 
{tirmen. Drei Griinde macht er geltend, um Gott gur Gewahrung 
jeiner Bitte gu betwwegen. Cr betont, dak der HErr fein Volf aus Wgyp- 
tenland gefiihrt hat. Durd) diefe Groftat ift Xsraek Gotte3 befonderes 
Cigentum gewworden. Goit hat fid den Berg Bion und die Stadt Yeru- 
falem gur Statte feineS Heiligtums erforen. Darum fagt Daniel immer 
mit grokem Naddrud; deine Stadt Yerujalem, dein heiliger Verg, 
dein Bolf, Dein beriwiiftetes Heiligtnm, V.16.17. Und er ertwartet 
bon Gott, dak diefer dDadurd betwogen twerde, fid) Yerufalem3 twieder gu 
erbarmen. Godann fagt er feinen Gott bet der Chre feines Namens. 
Diefe Ehre feines Namens ift unauflsslich verbunden mit der Gotteds- 
ftadt und dem Gottesvolf. tiber Yerufjalem und iiber das jiidifde Volt 
hat die Herrlidfeit feines Namens geleuchtet, darum darf der HErr um 
feiner felbft willen nicht gogern, der Veriviijtung feines Geiligtums ein 
Ende gu maden; denn durd foldje Vertviiftung und Wegfiihrung ijt die 
Geilige Stadt und da3 Volt Gottes zur Schmach unter den umwohnen- 
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den Seiden getworden. Das fann doch Gott nicht langer leiden und 
dulden; er fann dod nicht gulaffen, dak die Heiden weiter fpotten und 
fagen: , Wo ijt nun ihr Gott?“ Yoel 2,17. Aber das fdhmwerjte Gewidt, 
das Daniel auf die Waagfdale legt, ijt die Berufung auf Gottes groge 
Gnade. Nicht im Vertrauen auf unfere Geredhtigfeit legen wir unjer 
Slehen nieder bor deinem Angeficdht, fondern im Vertrauen auf deine 
groge Barmberzigfeit. O OHErr, hore; o HErr, bergib; o HErr, merfe 
auf, tue e3 und faume nicht um deiner felbjt willen, o mein Gott; denn 
dein Name ijt genannt iiber deine Stadt und dein Volf, V.18.19. So 
bofft Daniel mit fefter Buberficht, dak Gott fein Wngeficht auch wieder 
iiber fein vertwiiftetes Heiligtium twerde Leuchten lafjen. €3 ijt ein belden- 
hafter, fiihner GlaubenSmut, der aus diefem Gebet de3 einfamen Veters 
fpridt. Er mweif, dak der Wlerhodjte fein Gott ijt und darum fein 
Slehen nit veradten wird. 

Und nun fommt eine Unttwwort bon oben. Daniel erfennt in der 
Gejtalt, die fich ihm in der GebetSftunde zur Beit de3 Whendopfers nabt, 
den Mann Gabriel wieder, bor dem er bor Jahren in feinem aiveiten 
Geficht erfdroden und betaubt gu Boden gefunfen war, Rap. 8, 17.18. 
Und Gabriel bringt dem Daniel das grofe Wort, das ihm die Erfiillung 
feines Gebets verbiirgt, das aber noch viel mehr umfaft als das, worum 
ex gefleht hatte. Das ift die Weisfagung von den fiebgig Worden oder 
Giebenbeiten, B.24—27. Gie ijt gunddhft ratjelartig dunfel und ge- 
heimnisvoll. Daniel joll darum auch mit gefpannter Wufmerffamfeit 
darauf adten. ,Go merfe nun darauf, dak du das Geficht verfteheft!“ 
%.23. Aber die Weisfagung ift dod trok aller Schwierigfeiten und 
Dunfelheiten toh! verftandlid und eine der bornehmiten und twidptigiten 
Offenbarungen iiber die zufiinftige Gefchidte des Reiches Gottes. Denn 
twabrend die beiden borigen Geficdte bon den Weltreiden handeln und die 
Gejcicdte diefer Reiche weisfagen, in deren Mitte das Gottesreich fid 
findet und bon denen e3 bedriidt wird, fo handelt diefe Weisfagung nur 
bom Gottesreich, fchildert deffen Gefdidte und Entwidlung, und star 
bon Daniels Beit an bis gu den Beiten des Meffias und bis an das Ende 
aller Zeit. 

AWllerdings ift diefe Weisfagung fehr verfdhieden ausgelegt worden. 
Die meiften neueren Ausleger faffen die ganze Stelle geitgefdidtlid auf 
und begiehen fie auf die Beit de3 im borigen Gefidt gefdilderten gott- 
lofen Rinigs Antiodus Epiphane3 von Syrien. (Vgl. das im ulibeft 
diefer Beitidrift, S. 508, Gefagte.) Wiele Kirdhenvater fodann und die 
meiften alteren Ausleger unferer Kirche und auch mandje neuere finden 
ier eine Weisfagung auf die Erjdheinung Chrifti im Fleijch, auf feinen 
Tod und auf die Berjtdrung Serufalems. Gie beredjnen die fiebsig 
Giebenbeiten oder Woden alB Yabrivoden von je fieben Sahren und ge- 
winnen alfo einen Zeitraum bon 490 Sahren. Ginige neuere Ausleger 
jedod, Riefoth, Keil und unfer D. Stédharbdt, faffen die Zablen, um die 
fieh alles in diefer Stelle drebt, nicht arithmetifd, fondern fpmbolifd, 
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ideal, prophetifd und halten dafiir, e3 fei damit eine bid gur Wieder- 
tunft Chriftt reidhende Zeit gemeint von einer nicht gu beredjnenden und 
fix un8 unbeftimmbaren Dauer. Diefe legte Wuffaffung halte ich fiir 
pie ricjtige. Sie entfpricht meiner Hbergeugung nach am bejten dem 
PRortlaut, dem Zufammenhang und dem Parallelismus, den drei Grund- 
regeln rechter, gefunder Auslegung. Wlles drebht fid) um die Frage: Was 
ift mit den fiebgig Siebenheiten gemeint, die dann twieder in drei Teile 
gerlegt werden, namlid fieben und gweiundfedjzig und eine Siebenbeit. 
Bet der geitgefchidtliden Wuffaffung der Stelle und der Begziehung auf 
ben Konig Antiochus ift das Wort eigentlid fein Troftwwort, fondern ein 
Straftwort. Daniel hat um AWhwendung der Gefangenfdaft gebeten, und 
nun mug er horen, dDaR nach fiebzig Siebenbeiten feine Stadt mieder er- 
obert werden wird. Bei der gewshnliden Auffaffung, wo man die fiebgig 
Giebenheiten als fogenannte Yahrivoden faft, alfo als einen Zeitraum 
von 490 Sahren bon Daniels Zeit bis gur Berjtirung Yerufalems durd 
bie Romer im Yabre 70 nad Chrifto, fommt man mit der Chronologie 
in Gedrange; und tenn einmal geredjnet werden foll, dann muf, die 
Redhnung aud ftimmen. Gingegen bei der dritten Auffaffung, die 
mandmal aud bon Luther und von den fymbolijden Biicern unferer 
Rirdhe angenommen wird, hat man eine Summa der gangen Welt- und 
Rirchengefdhidte bis gum Ende. Und gerade die eSchatologifde Rede 
Chriftit, Matth. 24; Mark. 13, die fick) auf unfere Stelle direft begieht, 
beftatigt diefe Auffaffung. 

Wher mit weldem Rechte faffen wir die fiebgig Siebenheiten als 
eine prophetifde Zabl, und was nit uns eine Zabl, wenn wir fie doch 
nidjt beredjnen finnen? Darauf ift die Antwort: Dies gehdrt eben gu 
bem apofalyptijdjen Charatter de3 Buches Daniel, von dem friither (Mai- 
heft, S. 337) gehandelt tworden ijt. Und wenn wir die fiebzig Sieben- 
heiten auch nicht nad) unfern menjdlicjen Zablen berechnen fonnen und 
alle Verechnungen, die man unternommen hat, fdlieplich nicht recht gum 
Riele fiihren, fo liegt auch in foldjen unberedhenbaren, merfivitrdigen, 
prophetijdjen Zablen ein groper Troft. Yn Gottes Gedanten, die freilich 
fiir un3 gu twunderlid) und gu hoch find, Pf. 139, 6, ift alles genau be- 
ftimmt und feftgefebt. Wes fommt gu der Beit, die Gott in feinem Rate 
befdilofjen hat. Auch die Feinde der Kirche, auch der gropte irdifde 
Feind der Kirche, der Untichrift, darf feinen Wugenblic Langer mitten und 
toben, alS Gott beftimmt hat. Wir nehmen un auc hierin Luther gum 
Vorbild, der bisweilen gu rednen berfudte, dann aber offen befannte 
und fagte: ,%ch fann diefe Prophegeibung, eine Beit, gwei Zeiten und 
eine Halbe Beit, nicht definieren”, und dann mit den BWorten fdlop: 
»Run, Gott meif, twie er’3 madden will. Wie er die Seinen befreien 
will, fommt un3 nicht gu, gu erraten, fondern gu beten und Bue gu 
tun.” ) Wher eben weil die gange Stelle eine folch widhtige und fdjtwierige 
Offenbarung ift, [harft der Engel Gabriel dem Daniel ein: ,,So merfe 


1) XXII, 1601. 
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nun darauf, dak du das Gefidt verjteheftl” Und der Heiland fagt, 
wenn er fic) auf diefe Stelle bon dem ,,Greuel der Veriviiftung” begieht: 
Wer das liefet, der merfe draufl” Matth. 24,15; ,,twer e8 liefet, der 
vernehme e3“, Marf.13,14. €3 handelt fich um gufiinftige, hod. 
widjtige und bedeutjame Creignifje im Reicde Gottes. Nun ijt es fon 
von vornberein etwas twillfiirlicd, angunehmen, dak unter den fiebgig 
Giebenbheiten oder Woden fiebgig fogenannte Yahrivoden, von denen jede 
fieben Sabre dauert, gemeint feien. Dagu haben wir feinen geniigenden 
Grund, tweder hier noch jonftwo in der Schrift. Gerade der Apofalyp- 
tifer Daniel, wenn er bon gewodhnlicen Woden redet, febt das Wort 
/Lage", O*, hingu, Kap. 10, 2.3, was allerdings in der deutfdjen Bibel 
nur durd ,,drei Woden lang” gum Ausdrucd fommt, in der englifden 
Gibel durd “three full weeks”, gerade twie er auch, wenn er bon ge- 
woihnlidjen Tagen redet, hingufebt: ,bon Abend gegen Morgen gu 
rednen”, Rap. 8,14. Die Babl fieben, die, wie fchon frither bemertt, 
eine fo bedeutjame Rolle in der Schrift fpielt, ijt die Bahl der Voll- 
endung, de3 Vollmaes, wie fchon in den fieben Tagen der Schipfung. 
Und fommt dann die Babl gehn dazu, fo ijt das in befonders nacdhdruds- 
boller Weife die Vollgahl einer Beit. 

Die Beit beginnt mit dem Ausgehen de Wortes, des Befehls, 
Serujalem wiederherguftellen und gu bauen. Das ijt eben das Cdift des 
Cyrus, dab das jidifdhe Volk guriicdfehren und in Yerufalem den Tem- 
pelbau in Angriff nehmen folle. Won diefer Beit bis auf den Gefalbten, 
den Fiirften, find fieben Woden. Der Gefalbte, der Fiirft, ijt Chriftus, 
der Meffias, wie dDarum Luther gleich das Wort ,,Gefalbter” mit ,,Chri- 
ftus” iiberfebt hat, ebenjo die Authorized Version mit “the Messiah, 
the Prince”, 8. 25.26, tmahrend die moderne Revised Version ¢3 nur 
mit dem fleingedrudten “the anointed one, the prince”, tviedergibt. 
Das ijt der Priefterfonig, Priefter und Konig in einer Perjon; denn 
im Uten Teftament tourden eben Priefter und RKinige gefalbt; vgl. Sach. 
6,12.13. Wenn die beiden erjten Balen im 25. Verfe, mie e8 die 
deutfde und die englifde Bibel an die Gand geben, gufammengeboren 
wiirden: bom Ausgehen de3 Wortes bis auf Chriftum, den Fiirjten, 
find fieben Woden und siveiundfedgig Wodjen”, fo fieht man feinen 
redten Grund, warum fie auseinandergehalten twerden, warum e3 nidt 
furg und einfach beigt: Bis auf Chrijtum, den Fiirjten, find neunund- 
fedhgig Woden. Aber die Bahl ,gweiundfedjzig” gehirt nach rictigem 
Snterpungieren und Lefen de Grundtertes gar nicht gu der Bab! fieben, 
fondern gu dem Folgenden, fo dak eS heikt: Vom Ausgehen de3 Wortes 
bis auf Chriftum, den Fiirften, find fieben Woden” (im hebraifden 
Text fteht der Athnacd, der grope Wfzent und Haupttrenner inmitten 
eines Verfes, der unferm Gemifolon entfpridt); ,,und [in] gtweiundfed- 
ig Wodjen twerden twiederhergeftellt und gebaut werden Gaffen und 
Mauern, Straken und Graben, doch im Drange der Zeiten”, in fiimmer- 
lider Beit. Das geht auf den Bau der Kirde, der Kirche des Neuen 
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Feftament3, nad Chrifti Erfdheinung im Fleifd. Und dann fommt eine 
Qeit, da Chriftus befeitigt, ausgerottet, und das Volk eines Fiirften die 
Stadt und das Heiligtum zerftdren wird und da bis gum Ende Krieg ijt, 
,Sefdhlofienes der Vertviiftungen”. Das ijt die Beit, da der gropte 
Feind der Kirche, der Untichrift, bon dem Daniel fdon getweisfagt hat 
und deffen Vorbild Antiohus Cpiphanes ijt, wiiten, da er den redten 
Gottesdienft, Schladtopfer und SpeiSopfer, aufhiren machen und einen 
,Sreuel der Veriwiiftung” ins Werk feben wird. Und das gefdieht 
mitten in Der Worhe, die Halfte der Wodhe, die Halfte der Siebenheit, 
hindurd. Das ijt wieder die Babl dreiundeinhalb, die Ungliidszahl, die 
Zabl des WAntichriften. (Bgl. das im Dulibeft, S. 496, dariiber Be- 
merfte.) Wber auch diefer grofte Feind der Kirche, mie fein Typus 
UAntiodhus, wird in Gottes Gericht fallen. Die befdloffene Vertilgung 
twird fich iiber den Veriwiijter ergieBen, und er wird dahingerafft werden 
wie Durch eine grofe Flut, durch ein entfeblices Geridt. Das ijt mit 
andern Worten dasfelbe, was Paulus 2 Theff. 2,8 fagt, dak Gott den 
Unticshrijten umbringen wird mit dem Geift feines Mundes und ihm ein 
Ende machen durch die herrlide Crfcheinung feiner Bufunft. Das hat 
fon im Aten Teftament Jefaja, Kap. 11,4, geweisfagt, wenn er fagt, 
dak der Meffias mit dem Odem feiner Lippen , den Gottlojen”, den 
beftimmten grogen Gottlofen, téten wird. David hat im 110. Pfalm 
angedeutet, Daf der Meffias ,da3 Haupt iiber groge Lande”, das ift 
wohl auch der redhte, groge Antichrijt, gerjdmeigen wird, V.6. Und 
fon in der merfiwiirdigen Weisfagung Bileams von dem Stern aus 
Safob, Dem Bepter in BSsrael, dem Konig Meffias, und einem durd ifn 
in3 Werk gefebten gropen Volfergeridht wird ratfelhaft angedeutet, tie 
bom Weften her ein Feind Gottes fommen wird, von Rom und vom 
Abendland her, der lebte Feind der Rirdje, der aber fcjlieblid untergehen 
wird, 4 Mof. 23,17—24. Und dann wird das grofe Halleluja ertinen 
iiber die groge Hure Vabylon, Jom, da3 im neuteftamentliden Daniel, 
in ber Offenbarung St. ohanni3, gefdrieben fteht, Rap. 19, 1—9. 
Dies ift freilich nur eine gang fnappe Erflarung diefer grofken, 
widjtigen, aber auch fchtwierigen Stelle, die eigentlid) nur Andeutungen 
madt. Cine eingehende Crflarung, die auch alle die Schiwierigfeiten be- 
riidfidtigen miigte, wiirde den gugemeffenen Raum diefer Beitichrift 
iiberjdreiten. GHengftenberg, der allerdings die traditionelle Erflarung 
bon 490 Yahrivoden annimmt und jebr griindlich verteidigt, fiillt damit 
nicht weniger al8 190 Geiten2) und Reil in feinem Kommentar iiber 
Daniel 54 Geiten. Stidhardt3 nur gu furge Auslequng mit wortlicer 
Uberfebung findet fich in feinem meifterhaften Urtifel , Weisfagung und 
Erfiillung” in ,Mehre und Wehre”, 31 (1885), 230—232. Aber aud 
die getwdhnlide Auslegung ift in ,Lehre und Wehre” gur Darjtellung 
gefommen in einem Urtifel bon P. H. Ranold, 32 (1886), 355; gl. 


2) Chriftologie de$ Witen Teftaments, I, 1, S. 19—208. 
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aud 33 (1887), 1562. Melandthon fpridt fics in der Apologie der 
AWugsburgijden Konfeffion ziemlid entfdieden fiir die Erflarung aus, 
daR unfjere Stelle nidt auf die Zerjtorung Yerujalems, fondern auf die 
Beit des Untidrijten gee, wenn er fagt: , Die [romifden] Widerfader 
giehen den Daniel an, der da fagt: ,€3 werden Greuel und Vertiviijtung 
in der Rirde ftehen‘, und deuten diejes auf unjere Rirde, derhalben dak 
die Altare nicht bedeckt find, nicht Lichter drinnen brennen und der- 
gleidjen. Wiewobhl! e3 nicht wahr ijt, dak wir foldje auferlide Orna- 
mente alle twegtun, dDennod, fo e3 fon alfo ware, redet Daniel nidt von 
foldjen Dingen, die gar auferlich find und gur Griftliden RKirde nicht ge- 
horen, fondern meint biel eine andere, greulidere Veriwiiftung, twelde im 
Papjttum ftark geht, namlid von Vertwiiftung des nodtigften, gropten 
Gottesdienjte3, de3 Predigtamts und Unterdriidung de3 Evangelii. . . . 
Dariiber [iiberdie3] ijt bet den Widerjachern der fdhredlide, greulice 
Mifbrauch der Meffe, deSgleichen faum je auf Erden getwejen, und fonft 
ungablig viel undjriftlide, narrifde Gottesdienjte. Das ijt die redjte 
Veriwiiftung, davon Daniel fagt.“ 3) Und Luther, obtwohl er miederholt 
auch die iblicje Wuffaffung vortragt,4) vertritt doch auch anderivarts die 
Begiehung auf den Antichriften. Er fagt 3. B. gerade gu Meatth. 24, 
15—28: Darum gehirt der Sprucd Daniels uns auc gu von dem Greuel 
[der Veriviiftung]. Denn tir auch einen rechten miiften Greuel haben 
in einer Heiligen Statte fiken, namlich in der Chriftenheit und der Men- 
fen Gewwiffen, da Gott allein fiken und regieren follte, dabon Daniel 
mit flaren, ausgebriidten Worten viel fehreibt am adhten, item am elften 
Kapitel.... Go fiehe nun gu, ob nicht der Papft der Hidhfte Erggreuel 
aller Greuel ift, den Chrijtus und Daniel meint, und der redhte Ende- 
drift... . Der Papft hat Chrijti Reich gar verwwiiftet, fo weit fein 
Sprengel reicht.“ 5) Yn feinen Tifdreden bemerft der Reformator ein- 
mal: , Die Weisfagung Daniels ijt eine feine Chronif, gilt bis ans Ende 
der Welt, weil deutlich das Reich de3 Wntichrijts und de3 Tiirfen aus- 
gebdriidt ijt.“ Und an einer andern Stelle in den Tifdreden fdlieft 
er eine langere Wusfiihrung mit den Worten: , Darum glaubt dem lieben 
Daniel, dak der Papft der Untichrift ijt.“7 Bn feiner fdon erwahnten 
trefflicjen Wuslequng de3 elften und aiwolften Rapitels Daniels fagt er: 
nDas giwilfte Rapitel Daniels, wie e3 alle Lehrer eintradtig auslegen, 
geht gang und gar unter Antiodhi Namen auf den Endedhrift und auf 
Diefe lebte Beit, da tir innen leben. Darum ijt hier feine GHijtorie mehr 
gu fuden, fondern das elle Cvangelium zeigt und fagt jebt einem jeden 


3) Triglotta, S. 398.399. Miller, Symbolifdhe Biicher, S. 258. 259. 

4) XIV, 714: ,Bon den fiebenzig Wochen Daniels"; XX, 1817: ,Rednung 
der Wochen Daniels" in der Schrift ,Dak JEfus Chriftus ein geborner Jude fei"; 
XX, 1953: , Von den fiebenzig Woden Daniels” in der Schrift ,BVon den Yuden 
und ihren Viigen”. 

5) XI, 1876. 1877. 6) XXII, 1600. Bal. aud 844. 845. 

7) Erlanger Ausg. 62, 138. 
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wohl, mer der rechte Untiodus fei, der fidh itber alle Gotter erhaben hat 
und ,¥rauenliebe‘, das ift, den Cheftand, nicht geadjtet’, jondern ber- 
boten, dagu mit fleifchlicher Ungucht erfiillt hat und die Shake und Giiter 
auf Erden austeilt uf.“ 8) Und in feiner lebten geharnifdten Sdrift 
gegen den Papft bom Fabre 1545, ,, Wider das Papfttum gu Rom, vom 
Leufel geftiftet”, fagt Luther in feiner fraftigen Weife: ,,Da Haft du den 
Papft, was er fei und two er herfomme, namic ein Greuel (wie Chriftus 
Matth. 24,15 fagt), aller Whgdtterei, bon allen Teufeln au3 Grund der 
Gille hervorgebradt.” 9) 


Das lebte Gefidt Daniels, Rap. 10—12 


Die Kapitel 10—12 enthalten nun die lebte Vifion de3 Propheten; 
fie geboren gufammen, fie nehmen das erfte Geficht in Rap. 7 wieder auf 
und zeigen noch einmal den gottlofen Rinig Untiodhus Cpiphanes, das 
Vorbild de3 neuteftamentliden Antichrijten und dann Rap. 12 den Anti- 
driften felbjt. Die Darftellung verlauft mieder in der Form fongen- 
trifder Rreife, nicht in der Form einer fortlaufenden Linie. Wuch hier 
{ict der Prophet die Beitangabe voraus und fagt, daB er diefe3 Geficdt 
im dritten Jahr des Cyrus gefehen habe, alfo um die Beit, da die Juden 
in ify Vaterland zuriidgefehrt waren, wabrend er felbjt, jebt hoch betagt, 
im Morgenland guriicbleibt und wohl bald feinen Weg dabhingeht und 
ftirbt. Er Hebt ausdriiclich hervor, dak das Wort, das ihm geoffenbart 
orden ift, Wahrheit ijt und grofe Drangfal und Miihfal anfiindigt, 
Rap. 10,1. Cr ift fo traurig itber diefes Geficht, das fo fchtwere Zeiten 
itber fein Volf in Wusficht ftellt, dag er dret Worhen lang trauert und 
diefe Trauer dDadurd angeigt, dab er auf den feftliden Genufk von fetnem 
Bacwerk, Fleifd und Wein vergidtet und die Galbung feines Hauptes 
unterlakt, @.2.3. Gr befand fid damals, vielleicht in amtliden WAn- 
gelegenheiten, mit mehreren Reifebegleitern, V. 7, am Ufer de3 Hiddefel, 
%.4; das ift der alte, befannte Fluk Tigri8. Da fieht er einen Mann 
gefleidet in weige Veintwwand. Die tweike Farbe des Getwandes twar, tie 
bet der AmtStracht der Priefter, Symbol der Reinheit und Heiligfeit. 
Der Giirtel, der das Getwand um die Lenden gujammenbielt, war aus 
feinem Gold aus Uphas — Luther iiberjebt ,,um feine Venden”, die eng=- 
life Bibel Uphaz —, einer uns unbefannten Gegend. Gein Rorper, 
fotweit er nicht durch die weife Leiniwand berbhiillt war, hatte die Farbe 
de3 Chrbfoliths, eines goldglangenden Cbdelfteins (Tiirfi3, Beryl{), 
Gefef. 1,16. Gein Angeficht war wie Blib, feine Augen mie Feuer- 
flammen, feine AUrme und Fiife wie gliihendes Erg und der Schall feiner 
Rede ein lautes Braufen. Die Begleiter Daniels haben die Erfdeinung 
nidt gefehen, B.7, aber fie haben den gewaltigen Klang der Stimme 
gehirt und erfdjrafen fo fehr dariiber, daf fie flohen nud fich verbargen. 
€3 war ein abnlicer Vorgang wie bet der Vekehrung des Saulus auf 
dem Wege nad Damastus, two feine Vegleiter die Stimme de3 erhdhten 


8) VI, 916. 9) XVI, 1060. 
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Chrijtus vernahmen, obgleid fie feine Geftalt nidt erblidten, Upojt. 9,7; 
22,9. Und namentlid erinnern die Worte an die majeftatifde Er- 
 fdheinung der Gerrlidfeit des HErrn, die Hefekiel bet feiner Berufung 
gum Prophetenamt fab, Rap. 1. Daniel felbjt fanf ohnmadtig gu Boden; 
aber eine Sand beriihrte ihn, bradte ibn gum Betwuftjein, begriigte ihn 
al den Vielgeliebten Gottes und forderte ifn auf, feine volle Aufmert- 
famfeit auf die gleid) fommenden Worte gu ricdten. Dieje Erfdeinung 
wwar obne allen Biweifel der in EngelSgeftalt fich ihm offenbarende Sohn 
Gotte3, wie altere und neuere Uusleger mit Recht annehmen, derfelbe, 
den Daniel in feinem erjten Geficdt faute alZ den mit den Wolfen des 
Himmel fommenden Menfdenfohn, Rap. 7, 13, derfelbe, der dem Apojtel 
Sohannes auf Patmos in gang abnlider Geftalt erfdien, Offend. 1, 
18—15. Und diefer verfiindigt nun dem Daniel, dafR der Engelfiirit 
deS Kinigreicdhs Perfien ihm einundgwangig Tage hindernd in den Weg 
getreten fei, dak aber der Ergengel Midjael, der Vertreter de3 Gotte3- 
bolfs Ssrael, Rap. 10, 13.21; 12,1, ihm gu Hilfe gefommen fei, fo daf 
dem Propheten nun die Votfdaft guteil werden fann, twas feinem Volk 
in der Zufunft widerfahren wird. Das hebraifde Wort Midael, das im 
Alten Teftament aud) 4 Mof. 13, 14 (13) und Esra 8,8 als menfdlider 
Perfonenname vorfommt, bedeutet ,,.Wer ift wie Gott?” und der Sinn 
ijt: ,Niemand ift wie Gott.” Diefer Streiter Gottes erhalt feine 
Starfe eben von Gott. C3 ijt aber nicht leicht gu beftimmen, wer diefer 
MidGael ijt. Unfere alteren Wusleger (Weimarfdhe Bibel, Calov und 
andere) denfen an Chrijtum, wie in der neuteftamentliden Stelle 
Offenb. 12,7; aber e3 fdeint doch ridtiger nach dem gangen Bud 
Daniel, an einen erfdaffenen Engel gu denfen. Und wenn gefragt wird, 
wer denn der Engelfiirft des Konigreichs Perjien gewefen fei, fo lagt fid 
faum an jemand ander8 denfen als an Gatan, den Gott diefer Welt, 
2 Ror. 4,4, den Fiirften diefer Welt, Joh. 12,31, wie Luther treffend 
bemerft, ,ein foniglider Hofteufel” 10 

Wahrend fo der HErr mit Daniel redet, wird diefer wieder von der 
Exrjcheinung iiberwaltigt, fo dak er nidt nur feinen Blic gur Erde fentt, 
fondern fogar unfahig gum Reden wird. Aber er wird auch wieder fo 
gejtartt, dak ex imftande ift, das, tas ihm berfiindigt wird, in rubiger 
Fafjung gu vernehmen. A°Alles in dicfem Gefichte ijt munderbar, grof- 
artig, eingigartig. Wir fonnen nur die Majeftat und Weisheit Gottes 
anerfennen, wir miiffen un3 ebrfurdt3svoll bor Gott im Gtaube demiiti- 
gen und horen, tas er und Hier mitteilt. 

Um fdlieblic) den Snhalt der beiden Rapitel 11 und 12 dargu- 
ftellen, miiffen mir un3 de3 Raumstwangs megen gang furg faffen. 
Der himmlifdhe Vote fagt boraus, was fish in der Bufunft in dem Welt 
reicje gutragen wird, unter dem das Volk YSsrael fteht. Nach Cyrus 
twerden drei Perferfonige folgen; das waren Rambyfes, Pfeudofmerdis 


10) Ofianderbibel zur Stelle. 
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und Darius Hyjtafpis. Dann fommt der vierte Rinig; da3 war Xerxes, 
der groferen Reidtum ertwerben wird al3 alle vorigen; und wenn er 
purd) feinen Reicdhtum gu grofer Macht gefommen ift, wird er alles gegen 
pa3 Griecdhenreich aufbieten, Rap. 11,2. Dann wird ein heldenhajter 
Ronig auftreten, mit groBer Macht herrfden und tun, was ihn gelititet; 
pad ift Werander der Grofe, BV.3. Aber fo fchnell, wie er aufgefommen 
ift, wird auch fein Reich gertriimmert und gerteilt werden nad) den vier 
Gimmelsridtungen hin. Das waren die Diadodenreide feiner Felbd- 
herren; denn Werander3 eigenes Gejchlecht foll ausgerottet tverden, tie 
e8 Dann aud) im Laufe der Gefdhicte durd die Vergiftung feiner Sohne 
gejdjah. Und dann twerden die erften Ptolemaer und Seleugiden ge- 
fdildert, die Ptolemaer in Wghpten und die Seleugiden in Syrien; und 
e8 ift gang tounderbar, tie fic) die Weisfagung, die Daniel hier gibt, im 
Laufe der Beit erfiillt hat, fogar die Heirat gwifden der Tochter ded 
RKinigs de3 Siidens, da8 ift, Yqypten3, und dem Roinig des Nordens, 
dad ijt, SyrienS. Und nicht nur die Verheiratung wird genannt, fondern 
aud) die Trennung, V.6. Weiter werden die Rampfe atwifden sigypten 
und Gprien, atwifden den Ptolemaern und Seleugiden, befdrieben. Und 
endlich wird bon Rap. 11, 21 an al8 Haupterfdeinung wieder da3 Auf- 
treten und Regieren de Antiochus Cpiphanes gefdildert, und gwar be- 
fonder3 ausfiihrlich, teil er eben der Vorlaufer und Typus de3 Anti- 
drijten ijt, mahrend die andern Rinige nur Zeitgefdicdtlide Bedeutung 
fatten. Wntiodus Cpiphanes befjak hohe, geijtige Fabigfeiten, einen toll- 
fiihnen Mut, foniglichen Ginn und feine3 Runftberftandnis, das er durch 
Auffiihrung foftbarer Bauten gzeigte. Wber er febte fich fo oft ohne Scheu 
und Scam iiber die Schranfen der beftehenden Gitte hintveg, er war ein 
folder Ynbeqriff aller Lajter, dak er bon vielen feiner Beitgenoffen nicht 
Cpiphanes, der Herrlidje, the Illustrious, fondern Epimanes, der Wahnz 
finnige, genannt tourde. Gerade auch darin war er cin Vorlaufer und 
Typus des Antichrijten, des Menfdjen der Giinde und des Kindes de3 
Verderben3. Befonder$ wird hier hervorgehoben, twas twiederum im 
Untidhrijten in Erfiillung gegangen ijt: die hochmiitige Arglift, der mak- 
lofe Stolz, die felbjtherrlide, cigenmadtige Verachtung aller bejtehenden 
Ordnungen und Gefebe und der fanatifde Hak gegen Gott und gegen 
Gottes KRnedhte. Sein Wiiten wird gefdildert durch das gange 11. Raz 
pitel Hindurd; Yauter Stiide merden genannt, die fic) dann im atuciten 
Nabrhundert bor Chrifto buchftablich erfiillten. Auch auf die KRampfe 
der Maffabaer wird hingetviefen, BV. 34. Wegen diefer gang fpegiellen 
BWeisfagungen twerden freilich diefe Rapitel bon der modernen Rritif fiir 
lauter vaticinia ex eventu gehalten, fiir Gefdidtserzgahlungen, und 
ihre Wbfajfung in die Beit nach diefen Ereigniffen, eben in die Maffa- 
baergeit, berlegt. ,,€3 findet fich darin”, fagt einer diefer Rritifer, ,,cine 
Veftimmtheit der Vorherjagung auch fpegieller Begebenheiten einer giem- 
lid fernen Zufunft, wie tir fie in bem Grade bei feinem andern Pro- 
pheten antreffen, befonders Rab. 10—12, wo die eingelnen Rampfe der 
42 
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Ptolemader und Seleugiden, giweier Herrfdherfamilien iiber Reide, die gu 
Daniels Zeiten noch gar nicht exiftierten, die vielmehr erjt geraume Zeit 
fpater aus einer andern, gleidfalls noch nidt erijtierenden groken Mon- 
arcie herborgegangen find, gefdildert werden, und gum Teil fo genau, 
mit foldjen Spegialitaten, daB man eher Gefdhichtserzablung als Weis- 
fagung gu Tefen meint.“ Dagu mocten mir bemerfen: WAllerdings find 
e8 fpezielle Weisfagungen, die twir hier lefen, aber auch fonjt gibt e3 fpe- 
gielle Weisfagungen in der Heiligen Sehrift. Wir erinnern nur an 
1 Rin. 13, 2, wo der Name und das Tun des Konig’ Yofia getweisfagt 
wird; Sef. 7,8, to 65 Sabre genannt werden; Sef. 44, 28—45, 3, wo 
night nur Cyrus mit Namen genannt wird, jondern auch da vorherver- 
fiindigt wird, was er fitr Yerufalem und den Tempel tun mwerde, und 
feine ganze fonjtige SiegeSlaufbahn; Gad. 9, 9, wo nicht blofk dad Reiten 
des Meffias auf einem Gfel, fondern auch das Fiillen der Cjelin ange- 
fiindigt wird. €3 ijt iiberhaupt eine falfde Auffaffung der Weisjagung, 
fwenn man meint, daf diefe nur in Algemeinheiten fich bewegen und 
nicht fpegielle Cingelbeiten verfiindigen fonne. Und menn man fagt, 
twie man gefagt hat: Wher Daniels Weisfagungen find nod fpegieller als 
irgend ettvas andere3 in den Schriften der Propheten, fo ift die Antwort: 
Wenn e3 iiberhaupt Weisfagungen gibt, wer fann dann bejtimmen, tie 
fpegiell fie fein diirfen, um noch fiir moglid gu gelten? Die Biweifel an 
der Moglichfeit folcher fpeziellen Weisfagungen laufen fdhlieflich auf die 
Bwweifel an der Pioglichfeit der Weisfagungen iiberhaupt hinaus. Wenn 
Weisjagung iiberhaupt vorfommt, fo lapt fic) nidt nach Gefeben der 
Natur und der menjdlicen Vernunft beftimmen, wie allgemein oder 
fpegiell fie fein miiffe, um glaubbaft gu bleiben. Weisjagung ift eben 
nichts Natiirliches, an die Gefebe natiirlider Cntwidlung Gebundenes, 
fondern etwas iibernatiirlides, ein Wunder, das die Gefebe der Natur 
durchbridt. . 

Und dann geht die Schilderung iitber in die Schilderung des Anti- 
@rijten. Die Deutung ift nicht leicht, oft fehr fdwierig; aber man 
beadte nur, dDaB Rap. 11, 35 ausdritdlid) gefagt ijt, dak nod eine 
andere Zeit borhanden ijt” und daR darin der Sebliiffel gum Verjtand- 
ni8 liegt. Ruther fagt gang mit Recht gu diefen Verjen: Da ftehen die 
hellen Worte am Ende des 11. RKapitels, B. 35, dak nad dem AUntiodjo fei 
noch eine andere Zeit’, DaB man dies giwilfte Rapitel nicht fann von 
Antiocho verftehen, weil eS eine andere Beit fein foll. Und twas in der- 
felben andern Zeit gefdeben fol, verfiindigt der Engel und fpridt: Der 
Konig wird tun, was er will.“1) Wenn man e3 befremdlich findet, da 
mit ein paar Worten eine lange Biwifdengeit iibergangen wird, fo ift gu 
bedenfen, dap e3 oft die Weife der Prophetie ijt, Beitinterballe gu iiber- 
fpringen, gerade bet der Unfiindigung neuteftamentlicder Ereigniffe, und 
dak auch noch im Neuen Teftament in prophetifder Rede dies der Fall ift. 
(So wird 3.B. Quf. 21,24 mit den furgen Worten ,,bis dak der Heiden 


11) VI, 917. 
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eit erfiillet wird” itbergeleitet bon der Zerftorung Jerufalems, B. 20, 
gu den Zeidjen der legten Zeit, V.25.) Bon BV. 36 an wird alfo der 
Untidhrift gefdildert mit Worten, die gang genau diefen Erafeind Chrifti 
und der Kirche befdreiben, wie wir ihn im Neuen Teftament finden und 
aus der Gefdichte erfennen. Auch MWusleger, die die biblifd-lutherifde 
Lehre bom Antichrijten nicht teilen, gejtehen doch gu, dak hier nicht mehr 
bom Sypus, bom Vorbild, fondern vom Antitypus, vom Gegenbild, die 
Rede ijt. Dies wird auch dadurch beftatigt, dak, mabrend bis dabin alle 
Momente, die hier getveisfagt werden, in der Gefdichte der Seleugiden 
und Ptolemaer fich erfiillt haben, nun die Sadjen, die von Rap. 11, 36 
an berichtet werden, nod) nicht alle in der Gefchidte cingetreten find. Der 
Rrophet gleicht einem Wachter, der von hoher Warte aus in eine Berg- 
landfdaft fdaut. Bndem er feine Augen auf die fern am Horizont 
hintereinander aufragenden Ooben ridjtet, fieht er die Daler nit, die 
aivifdjen diefen Hoben liegen. Go haben die Propheten de3 Alten Sundes 
in ihren Weisfagungen iiber die Beit gmwifden dem erjten Rommen de3 
Meffias ins Fleifd und feinem gweiten Rommen in der Herrlicdfeit hin- 
weggeblidt. Das ift der perjpeftivijde Blic der Propheten, der iiber die 
Zeitintervalle hintwegidaut. €3 wird eine fdhtwere, harte Drangfal3- 
und Tribjalszeit eintreten, wie aud der Heiland mit augsdriidlider Anz 
fiibrung unferer Stelle gefagt bat, Rap.12,1; Matth. 24,21. Aber 
alle diejenigen, die im Buche des Lebens gefdhrieben find, werden errettet 
werden. Dann folgt die Anfindigung der Wuferftehung aller Geftorbe- 
nen, der Gerechten tie der Ungeredhten. Und die Verftandigen oder 
Lehrer werden Leuchten wie der Glang de3 Himmel3, und die, die viele 
guc Geredhtigfeit gefiihrt haben, wie die Sterne immer und etwiglid. 
Diefe groke Verheipung hat der Heiland beftatigt und weiter ausgedehnt, 
wenn er jagt: ,Dann werden die Geredhten leuchten wie die Gonne in 
ifreS Vaters Reidsh”, Matth. 13,43. Daniel foll diefe Worte geheim- 
halten und das Buch verfiegeln bis gur Beit der Vollendung, BV. 4. Er 
fieht Dann eine tweitere Erjdeinung, get Engel, bon denen der eine den 
andern, in Leintwand gefleideten fragt, bis ann die Vollendung diefer 
unerborten Dinge fommen werde, BV. 5.6. Und der Mann in Leinwwand 
hebt feine rechte und linfe Hand auf zum Himmel, nidt blop eine 
Hand, fondern gu befonderer Veftatigung feines Cides beide Sande und 
twiederholt in dem erften Teil feines Sdhiwurs, twas Daniel fdjon in fei-z 
nem erften Geficht erfahren hat, dak die Heiligen des Hidhjten eine Beit, 
sivet Seiten und eine halbe Beit in die Hand des Antidriften gegeben fein 
werden, B.7; Rap. 7,25. Da haben wir wieder die befannte Bahl des 
Antidriften, dreiundeinhalb, die fich durch Daniel und dur die Offen- 
barung hindurdgieht. Und tenn dann Daniel fdlieBlid fragt, was 
denn nad) diefem da lebte fein twerde, fo befommt er nur die Unttwort: 
»Gebe hin, Daniell” Sei gufrieden. Begniige dich mit dem, twas dir 
gejagt ijt. Die Dinge find verborgen und berfiegelt bid gur Vollendungs- 
seit, B.8.9. Dann werden nod gtwei Zablangaben gemadt, 1,290 
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Tage und 1,335 Tage, wo der Antichrijt mitten, wo aber aud fein 
Greueliwefen gu Ende fommen wird, Bablen, die ihre bejonderen Sdwie- 
rigfeiten haben und mit denen der menfdlide Voriwig viel gu tun gehabt 
hat, 8.11.12. Die Zablen werden twieder jymbolifd gu faffen fein, und 
fie zeigen an, Dak Gott die Triibfal und Heimfuchung nicht Langer dauern 
lagt, als er in feinem etwigen Sate beftimmt hat. — Daran wollen twir 
ung geniigen laffen und nit Vorwiz treiben. Und endlich fommt das 
Sdhlupwort, das Abfdiedswwort an Daniel, das Trojttwort: ,Du aber, 
Daniel, gehe hin, bis das Ende fomme, und rube, dak du aufftebejt in 
deinem Teil am Ende der Tage”, B. 13. 

Wir find am Ende. C3 war nur wie ein Flug durd diefe fchwie- 
rigen lebten Rapitel. Langft nicht alle Schwierigfeiten find befproden 
und erflart worden. Auch der gelehrtefte und erleudhtetite Sdhriftaus- 
Leger twird bier fich befdeiden miijjen und die mannigfaltige Weisheit 
Gottes anjtaunen. Aber das ift Mar und gewik, dab das gange Bud 
Daniel lehrt: Durch Nacht gum Licht, durch Kreug gur Krone, durd 
Triibfal gum Reich, auf rauber Bahn geht’s himmelan. Per aspera ad 
astra. Darkness and light both speed God’s glorious way. a8 ijt 
der Weg der Kirche Gottes. So war e3 im Alten Teftament, fo ift 3 
aud im Neuen Teftament. Was Luther von dem Propheten Hefefiel 
einmal fagt, dak wir wohl in diefem Leben nicht alles verjtehen twer- 
den,!2) das gilt auc, und bielleicht nod) in erhohtem Mage, von dem 
Propheten Daniel. Wer da meint, die Schrift durdaus gu verftehen und 
nicht mebr lernen gu fonnen, der made fid) an diefes Sud. Aber wer 
in redjter Seilsbegierde den finden will, bon dem alle Propheten reden 
und tei8fagen, der findet aud) in diefem Buche den Menfdenfohn, den 
Meffias, den Stifter de3 Gottesreides, der immer fiir feine Kirche ftreitet 
gegen den Satan, gegen die Welt und gegen den WAnticriften und der, 
wenn e8 aufs hidjte gefommen ijt, feine Rirde erretten und ewig be- 
feligen und berberrliden wird. 2. Firbringer 
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Erasmus on Luther 
1518—1523 





Erasmus, like Luther, was an Augustinian; like Luther, 
a priest; like Luther, a preacher — at Paris; like Luther, a Doctor 
of Theology —of Turin; like Luther, a teacher—at Cambridge 
1511—1514. 

Andreas Carlstadt declared Erasmus “the prince of theolo- 
gians,” superior to St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. 

“I do not see among the old theologians any they can legiti- 
mately prefer to you,” wrote. Budé. 


12) XIV, 53. 
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John Eck informed him, “Almost all scholars are Erasmians.” 
Calvin calls him “the honor and delight of letters.” 

Melanchthon was “a simple soldier under the standards of 
Erasmus.” 

In the beginning he was to Luther “our honor and our hope, 
the king of literature.” 

To Chausonette he was the “divine Erasmus,” the “new 
evangelist.” 

Conrad Mutianus and Beatus Rhenanus testified he merited 
the honors of a god. Wilhelm Nesen wrote: “Thou hast the power 
to bestow immortality.” 

He was courted by four kings and the Kaiser, by bishops, 
cardinals, and four Popes, many of whom gave him pensions and 
valuable presents. 

“In countless letters I was addressed as Thrice-great Hero, 
Prince of Letters, Sun of Studies, Champion of True Theology.” 

To this unique arbiter elegantiarum of the intelligentsia of 
Europe, at the request of Luther, about the close of 1516, Spalatin 
wrote: An Augustinian, a great admirer, said the great scholar 
had not correctly interpreted the “iustitia” in Romans and had paid 
too little attention to original sin. 

Keen eyes! 

The little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute. 


A cat may look at a king, but a king need not look at a harm- 
less, necessary cat. No answer from Olympus. Though Spalatin 
asked for one, none came to the obscure monk in an obscure mud- 
hole at “the end of civilization.” 

Luther to John Lang on March 1, 1517: “I am reading our 
Erasmus, but every day my regard for him grows less. That he 
should so boldly attack the religious and the clergy for their 
ignorance pleases me; but I fear he does not sufficiently vindicate 
the rights of Christ and the grace of God.... How different is the 
judgment of the man who yields something to free will from one 
who knows nothing but grace! Human matters weigh heavier than 
divine with Erasmus.” 

To Spalatin in November, 1517, on Erasmus’s Colloquies: 
“The reader is compelled to laugh and jest over the vices and 
miseries of the Church of Christ, which ought rather to be com- 
plained of before God by every Christian with the greatest 
lamentations.” 

Erasmus sends greetings to Luther in January, 1518, and on 
March 5 forwards the Theses to Sir Thomas More, the greatest 
Englishman, and to John Colet, the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
complains to him: “The Roman Curia must be lost to all sense of 
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shame; for, what can be more shameless than these repeated in- 
dulgences?” 

In May Erasmus expressed his candid admiration of the Theses 
to Capito, and on September 3 Capito wrote Luther: “The opinion 
Erasmus has of you, that is, how honorably and sincerely he ad- 
mires your disputation on indulgences.” 

Erasmus to Rector John Lang at Erfurt on October 17: “I hear 
that Luther is approved by all good men. ... I think his Theses 
will please all, except a few about purgatory, which they who make 
their living from it don’t want taken from them. I have seen 
Prierias’s bungling answer [the Dialog]. Luther has said many 
things excellently well. ... Unless we stand by him when he is 
right, no one hereafter will dare speak the truth.... He has been 
a public benefactor by forcing the controversialets to examine the 
early Fathers for themselves. ... I do not understand what pos- 
sessed Eck to take up arms against Luther. I perceive the rule 
of the Roman bishop as it is now to be the pest of Christendom.” 

W.S. Lilly, secretary of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, 
writes: “It is one of Erasmus’s sharp and true sayings: ‘Christ 
drove out of the Temple those who bought and sold; but those 
who buy and sell have driven Christ out of the Church.’ Kaiser 
Maximilian declared the Papal Court drew out of Germany a 
revenue a hundredfold greater than his own.” 

Spalatin reports about Luther’s firm stand before Cajetan at 
Augsburg: “Erasmus of Rotterdam gave Doctor Martin great 
applause, as did almost all the University of Louvain, and many 
eminent persons in divers lands.” 

Urged by Wolfgang Capito, Luther, on March 28, 1519, wrote 
Erasmus to get him to come out openly for Luther’s cause. 

Audin, a French Catholic, comments: “What an adept he is 
in the language of adulation and the artifices of epistolary style! 
Would he not be taken for one who had grown old in the courts 
of Italy?” 

Odd! A German “boor” with a fine Italian hand! 

Erasmus answered on May 30: “Dearest brother in Christ: 
Your letter showing the keenness of your mind and breathing 
a Christian spirit pleased me very much. I cannot tell you what 
commotion your books are raising here.... In England there are 
men who think well of your writings, and they the very greatest. 
You have friends here, too, one in particular. What you have 
done, keep on doing. I have cast some looks into your commen- 
taries on the Psalms; they look mighty good to me, and I hope 
they’ll do much good. In the cloister at Antwerp there is a prior, 
a pure Christian man, who loves you boundlessly; as he says, he 
was formerly your pupil. He is almost the only one who preaches 
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Christ; the rest preach either fables or for their pocket. The 
Lord Jesus grant you from day to day more and more of His 
Spirit to the glory of His name and the good of all.” 

Cardinal Campegi was offended at this letter of his friend. 

Audin calls Erasmus “one of the glories of Catholicism”; but 
he comments: “Erasmus deceived Luther, for that he had read the 
Theses on indulgences is proved by his correspondence with his 
friends at that time. This was one of the lies peculiar to Erasmus 
and which invariably told against himself. ... In the history of 
the sixteenth century there is not to be found a more weak or 
effeminate soul than his. ... Of religious conviction, or avowed 
creed, there is none. ... The Franciscans considered him the 
great dragon of the psalmist, whose head was to be crushed.” 

On the same day Erasmus wrote Lang of Erfurt: “I hope that 
the endeavors of yourself and party will be successful. All the 
best minds are rejoiced at Luther’s boldness. We shall never 
triumph over feigned Christians unless we first abolish the tyranny 
of the Roman See and of its satellites, the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, and the Carmelites. But no one could attempt that without 
a serious tumult.” 

To the Elector Frederick on April 14, 1519: “Every one who 
knows the man approves of his life, since he is as far as possible 
from suspicion of avarice or ambition; and blameless morals find 
favor even among heathen. All those who attack him do it with 
ferocity, raging against him, but neither warning nor teaching 
him, as though they thirsted for blood rather than the salvation 
of souls. May the Duke prevent an innocent man from being 
surrendered under the cloak of piety to the impiety of a few!” 

To Melanchthon on April 22: “Every one here at Louvain 
speaks well of Luther personally. ... He seems to have said 
some things well.” 

On May 18 he wrote Wolsey, England’s most magnificent 
cardinal and statesman: “The man’s life is approved by the 
unanimous consent of all, and the fact that his character is so 
upright that even his enemies find nothing to slander in it must 
considerably dispose us in his favor.” He was not vain enough to 
pass a judgment on a man so remarkable. “Erasmus will always 
be found on the side of the Roman See.” 

Erasmus heard Luther at Leipzig held Popes and councils 
had erred and many of Huss’s articles condemned at Constance 
were Christian, and cried out: “I fear that Martin will perish for 
his uprightness; but Eck ought to be called ‘Geck’ ” — fool. 

Erasmus wrote Pope Leo X in August, 1519, saying men of 
letters praised God for such a pastor, the perfect man of Plato, 
gold tried in the fire, now the iron age become golden, Hercules, 
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Ulysses, Marius, Alexander, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and 
asked to be allowed to dedicate the Jerome to him. 

To Bishop John Fisher of Rochester on October 17, 1519: “The 
Elector of Saxony has written to me twice. He tells me that in 
supporting Luther, he is supporting rather a principle than a 
person. He will not permit innocent men to be oppressed in his 
dominions by malicious persons who rather seek themselves than 
Christ.” 

To the Elector-Cardinal-Archbishop of Mainz, the Primate of 
Germany, on November 1, 1519: “The best men are those who are 
least offended by Luther. . .. His enemies admit that he is 
a person of good character. ... A spirit which shows splendid 
marks of Christian doctrine ought not to be borne down and 
extinguished. . . . They shout out ‘heresy, heretic, heresiarch, 
schismatic, Antichrist,’ and not a word besides. . . . Propositions 
taken out of Luther’s writings have been condemned as heretical 
which are found in Bernard and Augustine and from them are 
received as orthodox and edifying. ... They thirst for human 
blood, so eager are they for the capture and destruction of Luther. 
Such conduct is worthy of butchers, not of divines. The Louvain 
theologians may call themselves meek, but they are thirsting for 
Luther’s blood and demand that Luther shall be arrested and 
executed. . . . The Gospel of Christ has faded out; in a little 
while the last spark of Christianity would have been extinguished, 
and we should have been enslaved in a worse than Jewish 
ceremonial. ... What unworthy motive could Luther have had? 
He wants no promotion. He wants no money. ... The sacred 
writers are set aside as antiquated. No word of Christ is heard in 
the pulpits.... If Luther has been intemperate, this is the ex- 
planation of it.... He has spoiled the trade in indulgences. . 
He places the Gospel above scholastic dogmatism. ... To know 
Greek is heresy. To speak grammatically is heresy.... I think 
it is their fault if Luther has written too intemperately.... About 
those propositions of Luther’s to which they object, I make no 
question at present; what I do question, however, are the method 
and the occasion adopted. Luther has dared cast doubts on in- 
dulgences; but others before him have made exceedingly rash 
statements about them. He has had the temerity to speak some- 
what moderately about the power of the Roman Pontiff, but others 
had previously written of it in extravagant terms, of whom the 
principal writers were the three Dominicans Alvarus, Sylvester, 
and the Cardinal of St. Sixtus. He has been so bold as to contemn 
the conclusions of St. Thomas, which, however, the Dominicans 
esteem almost more than the four gospels. He has presumed to 
raise some scruples about the matter of Confession, a subject which 
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the monks use perpetually for entangling the consciences of men. 
He has not hesitated in a measure to cast aside the judgments of 
the Schoolmen, to which these latter attach too much importance, 
although they are not in exact accord about them; for they 
change them eventually, introducing new ones to take the place 
of the old. 

It has distressed pious minds to hear in the universities scarcely 
a single discourse about the doctrine of the Gospel, to see those 
sacred authors, so long approved by the Church, now considered 
antiquated, to hear in sermons very little about Christ, but a great 
deal about the power of the Pope and the opinion of recent writers 
thereon. Every discourse openly manifests self-interest, flattery, 
ambition, and pretense. Even though Luther has written somewhat 
intemperately, I think that the blame should rest on these very 
happenings. ... And yet some who are causing these tumults are 
not doing it from a zeal for the Pontiff, but are abusing his power 
for their own enrichment and unjust domination. . .. In these 
tempestuous times there are many things of which he [the Pope] 
is not aware, many things also which, even if he wished to do so, he 
could not control... . 

“Luther has written much that was imprudent rather than 
impious, of which the worst in their estimation is that he pays 
little tribute to Thomas, that he lessens the profits from the in- 
dulgences, that he shows small regard for the Mendicant Orders, 
that he defers less to the dogmas of the schools than to the gospels, 
and that he pays no regard to the crafty subtleties of human 
disputants.” 

He has “certain sparks of an excellent spirit.... He is not 
striving after either honors or riches . . . at whose writings the best 
minds take no offense.” He should not “be suppressed but rather 
brought to a right frame of mind.” 

This letter scandalized the papists. 

The Spaniard Zuniga, called Stunica, attacked him fiercely as 
the “prince and banner-bearer of the Lutherans.” 

When a false report of Erasmus’s death reached Louvain, the 
Dominicans were jubilant that he had died “without light, without 
the cross, without God.” 

To Martin Lipsius of Brussels in 1519: “They are starting 
a foolish and pernicious tragedy against Luther.” 

On March 14, 1520, Hermann Hump, who lived with Erasmus, 
wrote Luther that Erasmus almost adored him, though he kept his 
opinion for his table companions. 

To Alois Marlian, Bishop of Tuy in Galicia, on March 20: 
“They would devour Luther offhand. They may eat him boiled or 
roast, for all that I care. ... Luther ought to be answered and 
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not crushed. ... Piety requires that we should at times conceal 
the truth. ... Perhaps we must admit with Plato that lies are 
useful to the people. ... No one believes how deeply Luther has 
crept into the minds of many nations nor how widely his books 
have been translated into every tongue and scattered everywhere.” 

To Justus Jonas on April 9: “I would not have the Dominicans 
know what a friend I am to Luther.” 

To Melanchthon in May, 1520: “It was decided that his books 
should be burned in England; but I stopped this by writing to 
Cardinal Wolsey. ... Almost all good men favor Luther. . 
Commend me to Luther. ... Luther’s reply to the condemnation 
of Koeln and Louvain pleased me wonderfully.” 

Despite Erasmus, on May 12, King Henry, Cardinal Wolsey, the 
foreign ambassadors, and 30,000 Londoners heard Bishop John 
Fisher of Rochester preach again ye pernicious doctryn of Martin 
Luther and saw Luther’s books go up in smoke. 

To George Spalatin, July 6, thanking the Elector for his gold 
medal: “May Christ direct Luther’s actions to God’s glory and 
confound those who are seeking their own interests! In Luther’s 
enemies I perceive more of the spirit of this world than of the 
Spirit of God.... What Luther says may be true, but there are 
times and seasons. Truth need not always be proclaimed from the 
housetop.” 

At the famous meeting on the Field of Cloth of Gold in July, 
1520, King Henry slapped Erasmus on the back and said, “Why 
don’t you defend that good man Luther?” “Because I am not 
enough of a theologian.” “You are a good fellow, Erasmus,” and 
he sent him away with fifty ducats. 

To Pirkheimer, on September 5, 1520, Erasmus expressed his 
great sorrow that “a man from whom he had hoped so much good 
should have been driven wild by rabid clamors.” Again: “I could 
agree with Arians or Pelagians if the Church should approve what 
they taught.” 

To Gerard Geldenhauer of Nimeguen, on September 9, 1520: 
“This tragedy first arose from hatred to good literature and from 
the stupidity of the monks. ... If I consent to refute Luther, 
a bishopric is mine.” 

To Francis Chisigat at Rome, on September 13: “This Luther 
business . . . has been ill managed from the first. It rose from the 
avarice of a party of monks. ... Their stupid screams have more 
recommended Luther to the multitude than any other thing. I told 
them they must answer him, and no one has done it.... A suf- 
fragan of the Bishop of Tournay at Bruges, with a pair of eyes 
bleared with the wine he had been drinking, stormed for a whole 
hour at both of us [Erasmus and Luther], producing nothing which 
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we had written, but calling us beasts, blockheads, asses, geese, and 
such like. ... The bull has lost Luther no friends. ... Luther’s 
party grows stronger daily.” 

Pope Leo X begged Erasmus for help against Luther; but on 
September 13 he wrote: “I have favored the good things in 
Luther; rather, I have favored the glory of Christ in him... . 
Free and generous minds rejoice to be taught; they are unwilling 
to be driven. Luther wrote well on the Scriptures. It was above 
the mediocrity of my learning and talents [to write against him]. 
It is much easier to conquer Luther with bulls and smoke than 
with arguments. ... There are many things in Luther’s books 
which are worthy of being known. ... All who have written 
against him have composed nothing worth reading. ... Among 
those who wish Luther dead I see no good man. The letters of 
Hadrian of Utrecht [later Pope] are full of bitterness; he favors 
disciples worthy of himself, vain, deceitful, ambitious, and re- 
vengeful.” 

The Pope, on January 16, 1521, again requested Erasmus to 
write against Luther. 

To Gottschalk Rosenmond, rector of the University of Louvain, 
October 18, 1520: “There are good and learned men who maintain 
that Luther has written nothing for which there is not sound 
authority. ... There are thousands of Rabbis who are gods in their 
own eyes. Not one of them has attempted a real reply.... By 
burning his books, you may rid him off your bookshelves, but not 
rid him out of the hearts of mankind. ... Luther took his errors, 
if errors they are, from the apostles and the Fathers, and it is 
unfair to denounce an innocent man from the pulpit to an ignorant 
mob.” He asked for solid arguments. 

At the Inn of the Wild Man at Louvain, Marino Caraccioli and 
Geronimo Aleander renewed the offer of a fat bishopric; but Eras- 
mus replied: “Luther is so great that I shall not write against him. 
He is so great that I do not understand him; his value is such that 
I derive more instruction from a single small page of his than from 
the whole of St. Thomas” — the most learned of all the Romanists. 

To Frederick the Wise in “The Three Kings” at Koeln on No- 
vember 5, 1520: “Luther made two mistakes: he laid hands on the 
Pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies. The best and godliest men 
have not been hurt by Luther’s Theses but by the papal bull, which 
does not beseem the mildness of a vicar of Christ. By two univer- 
sities Luther has been condemned but not refuted. He has with 
fairness demanded to be judged by an impartial judge since he is 
himself upright and impartial and seeks nothing for himself. The 
Pope cares more for his own glory than for Christ’s. What has 
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been written till now against Luther is disapproved also by those 
unfavorable to him.” 

At the same time he wrote some Axioms: 

“That being a man without ambition, he was less suspected of 
heresy. 

“That they who condemned him deserved to be condemned 
themselves for sayings offensive to pious ears. 

“That most evangelically minded men were not incensed by 
Luther’s opinions. 

“That the Pope’s unmerciful bull was disapproved of by all 
honest men.” 

Frederick sent Erasmus a chamois gown but said to Spalatin, 
“What sort of man is Erasmus anyway? One never knows 
where he is.” 

Cousin George cried out: “The plague take him! You never 
can tell what he means. I really prefer the Wittenbergers, for at 
least they say yes or no.” 

Erasmus to Conrad Peutinger on November 9: “The virulence 
of Luther’s pamphlets increases.” 

To Cardinal Campegi on December 6, 1520: “Luther has re- 
ceived rare talents from nature, a genius wonderfully adapted to 
explain the obscurities of the Bible, making the light of the Gospel 
flash forth.... His life was praised by those who did not share his 
doctrines. ... Therefore I have been favorable to Luther. I say 
favorable rather less to Luther than to the glory of Christ... . 
I perceived that the better a man was, the less he was Luther’s 
enemy. ... Not a creature hitherto has given him any friendly 
counsel at all. No one has yet answered him or pointed out his 
faults. They have merely howled out ‘heresy and Antichrist!’ ... 
Persecute a man of unblemished life, in whose writings distin- 
guished and excellent persons have found so much to admire? ... 
Others may be martyrs if they like. I aspire to no such honor. 
A pure pulpit is more important than even the blessed Mass. I am 
not so imprudent as to resist one [Luther] whom it is hardly safe 
for kings to oppose. No one is better able than Luther to arouse 
warmth for evangelical doctrine. Refute clearly his erroneous 
views and believe warmly his just ones. Persuasion is the plan. 
It is the mark of asses to be compelled, of tyrants to compel.” 

To Marcus Laurinus, Dean of the College of St. Donatianus 
at Bruges: “So far I have pronounced no verdict on the dogmas 
of Luther, for many reasons, but principally because I perceived 
the matter to lie beyond the scope of my comprehension, . . . my 
very greatest offense. In my Paraphrases, in which I explain the 
ninth chapter of the Apostle St.Paul to the Romans, I attribute 
a small degree of efficacy to free will, following therein Origen and 
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Jerome.... No one is damned except by his own fault; no one is 
saved unless by the grace of God.... A trust in works, which 
I confess to be the greatest pest of religion.” 

To an “Influential Personage” on January 28, 1521: “The bull 
with all its terrors has not turned the common people from 
Luther.” 

To Nicholas Beraldus on February 16, 1521: “For Luther I do 
not trouble myself. ... If some succeed, nothing will be left but 
to write the epitaph of the Gospel.” 

To Nicholas Everard, President of the Estates of Holland, on 
February 25, 1521: “Luther acts like the proverbial goat, who 
jumps into a ditch without looking to see how he can get out again. 
I only wonder that the man is still alive. Aleander is a complete 
maniac — a bad, foolish man.... I hear they are now using poison, 
and at Paris some who were open defenders of Luther were sud- 
denly put out of the way. The enemies of the Roman See are to be 
removed by poison with the Pope’s blessing. This is an art in which 
Aleander has great skill.” 

To Jodocus Justus Jonas on May 10, 1521: “I doubt whether 
in the whole history of Christianity the heads of the Church have 
been so grossly worldly as at the present moment. It was on this 
account that Luther at first received more applause than I fancy 
has fallen to the lot of any mortal for several centuries past. It was 
supposed that a man had arisen free from all the passions of the 
world who would apply a remedy to the great evils under which 
we were groaning. ... I greatly wonder what demon inspires 
Luther... . Out comes the Babylonish Captivity and the burning 
of the Decretals, and the wound becomes past cure. Luther has 
wilfully provoked his fate.” 

To Louis Ber, provost of St.Peter’s College at Basel, on 
May 14, 1521: “Luther seems to me to act as if he set no value 
on his life.” 

To another on May 24: “The Lutheran drama is over.” 

Luther to Beatus Rhenanus on June 29: In the Enchiridion 
of the Christian Soldier Erasmus imitates Plato more than Christ.” 

Erasmus to Archbishop Warham: “Luther has made a prodig- 
ious stir.... If the enemies of light are to have their way, we may 
write on the tomb of the ruined Church: ‘Christ did not rise 
again.’” 

To Richard Pace, Dean of St. Paul’s, on July 5: “They assert 
that Luther has borrowed some of his doctrines from my works, 
as if he had not borrowed more from Paul’s epistles. ... Many 
indeed of his doctrines and exhortations are excellent.... I have 
no inclination to risk my life for the truth. I fear if trouble comes, 
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I should imitate Peter. When Popes and the emperors decree 
what is . . . wrong, I submit, and that is the safe course.” 

To Lord Mountjoy, July (?) 5, 1521: “Every one admits that 
ecclesiastical discipline has fallen away from the sincerity of the 
Gospel, that Christian people are much oppressed in many ways, 
and that the consciences of men are entangled in various per- 
plexities. For such evils it seemed to good and learned men that 
Luther was about to bring forward a remedy. ... I was greatly 
amused at that critic who gathered from his conversation with 
Luther that he was only a butt and a blockhead and unskilled in 
all theology. Would that Luther had the same amount of modera- 
tion that he has of theological erudition! ... To call Luther a dolt 
is very easy; but to defend the faith with suitable arguments is 
certainly most difficult to me. And so far others have not suc- 
ceeded very well.” 

To Peter Barbirius on August 13, 1521: “I was not qualified” — 
to write against Luther. 

To Archbishop Warham on August 24: “Every corner of the 
world has been disturbed by Luther. All admit that the corrup- 
tions of the Church required a drastic medicine. But drugs wrongly 
taken make the sick man worse. The King of Denmark laughed 
and answered that small doses would be of no use. The whole 
system needed purging. ... The lean and barren dogmatists have 
now fastened on Luther like the Greeks on Hector.” As soon as 
he has time, he will read all the books on each side of the Lu- 
theran controversy. 

To Paul Bombasius on September 23, 1521: “It is easy to say, 
‘Write against Luther’; but for this more things are needed, as 
Hesiod says, than for making a wagon.” 

To the secretary of the Prince of Nassau on November 19, 
1521: “The papal party have acted like fools. The whole affair has 
been mismanaged by a parcel of stupid monks. ... They have not 
answered Luther. They have only cursed him and lied about him. 
A Jacobite at Antwerp accused him of having said Christ worked 
His miracles by magic. A Carmelite said at the French court that 
Luther was Antichrist and Erasmus his forerunner. ... Another 
Minorite, named Matthias, said that, if the people wanted the 
Gospel, they must take it from their pastor, though he had slept 
the night before with a harlot. ... No one would believe how 
widely Luther has moved men. His books are everywhere and in 
every language.” 

To Pirkheimer: “I watch earnestly how the Lutheran tragedy 
is to end. Some spirit is in it, but whether God’s Spirit or the 
other one I know not.” “Learned theologians whom I have con- 
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sulted on the ninth of Romans tell me my fault is that I have 
attached the faintest possible power to man’s free will!” 

To Wolsey on March 7, 1522. He had advised Luther against 
publishing his Assertions and his Babylonian Captivity; but the 
books pleased almost everybody. 

To the French Franciscan confessor of Kaiser Karl, John 
Glapio: “The Lutherans call me a Pelagian.” 

When Luther heard Erasmus was about to oppose his teaching 
on free will, he wrote Spalatin on May 15, 1522: “Erasmus has at 
last shown in his correspondence his profound hate for Luther and 
his doctrine; but his language astutely simulates friendship. He 
will lose by it all his glory and all his renown. Better is the open 
and frank hostility of Johann Eck. I detest the shifty policy and 
the cunning of this man, now my friend, now my enemy.” 

Erasmus to the president of the Senate of Mecheln on July 14: 
“Here at Basel we have 100,000 men who detest Rome and are 
Luther’s friends.” 

To Mosellanus on August 8, 1522: The Kaiser, Henry VIII, 
and certain cardinals “all want me to attack Luther. I do not 
approve Luther’s cause but have many reasons for preferring any 
other task to this.” 

To Duke George of Saxony on September 3: “No one can deny 
that Luther had an excellent cause. Christ had almost disappeared, 
and when Luther began, he had the world at his back. The Gospel 
light had to be rekindled. The world was asphyxiated with 
scholastic opinions, with human constitutions; nothing was heard 
of but indulgences and the power of the Roman Pontiff. They 
replied in language disgraceful to Christian men. They would not 
admit that Luther was right, and only cursed. And among the 
rulers of the Church there were those who seek not the things 
which are of Christ but who, like Demas, love this present world. 
The Pope’s furious bull only made the flames burn hotter. The 
Emperor followed with an equally savage edict. If violence is 
used, 200,000 men need only a leader to defend Luther.” 

Hadrian of Utrecht, professor at the University of Louvain, 
tutor of Kaiser Karl V, his regent of Spain, where he condemned 
25,000 heretics, wrote a book against Luther’s Babylonish Captivity, 
“a devilish book,” its Gospel freedom “a bondage of the devil,” 
its heresies too crude for a theological student, the author “worse 
than Mohammed.” He became Pope Hadrian VI. 

Cornelius Aurelius, canon of Gouda, in his Apocalypsis severely 
scores the corruptions of the Papacy and calls on Hadrian to reform 
the Church. 

So does Joannes Ludovicus Vives and Zaccaria da Rovigo and 
Cardinals Campeggi and Schinner. Cardinal Egidio Canisio of 
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Viterbo, general of the Augustinians, remonstrated with the Pope 
for entrusting the indulgences to the Minorites. 

The honest Dutchman admitted to the Reichstag at Nuremberg 
in 1522 that Luther was God’s punishment for the corruptions 
spread from the Pope to the prelates, from the head to the mem- 
bers, and ended by cheerfully demanding the burning of that fool 
and scoundrel Luther, like Huss at Constance. 

The Pope had no success. Why not? 

Prof. Dr. Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor admits the prelates were 
“steeped in worldliness” and “the Catholic princes were for the 
most part ‘out-and-out Lutherans.’ ” 

King Francis I declared “the real Turk was the clergy.” He 
threatened to treat Pope Hadrian as Philip had treated Boni- 
face VIII. Yet Hadrian did not break with Francis, “who would 
become a protector of the Lutheran heresy.” 

On December 1, 1522, the distressed Pope wrote his old pupil 
Erasmus: “You possess a powerful genius, varied erudition, and 
a facile pen, such as very few others, I might even say, none within 
our memory, have ever possessed. ... Confound, pull down, and 
expose to derision by the strongest reasons and authorities of Holy 
Writ, these stupid, uncouth, and malignant heresies, not invented 
by Martin Luther at all, but .. . again dug up from hell. ... Luther 
and his partisans . . . are carnal and contemners of authority. Do 
you therefore hesitate to use your pen against the madness of those 
whom God already seems to have cast away from His presence? ... 
Arise, arise, to the rescue of God’s cause! Accomplish this work 
of salvation. All the treasures of our libraries are open to you; 
I offer you my own society and that of all the learned men of 
Rome.” 

Audin says the Pope held Erasmus to be the Messiah to save 
the Church. But on December 22 the Messiah refused. “I, who 
formerly used to be addressed in hundreds of letters as Thrice- 
greatest Hero, Prince of Letters, Star of Germany, Sun of Learning, 
High Priest of the Belles-lettres, Defender of Sound Theology, am 
now either passed in silence or painted in very different colors. ... 
As to my writing against Luther, I have not learning enough. ... 
I could bring a hundred passages where Paul seems to teach the 
doctrines which they condemn in Luther.” 

On December 23 the Pope posthaste again beseeches him: 
“Write as fiercely as you can against Luther; declare war on all 
Lutherans.” 

Audin says: Erasmus perhaps did not say all the truth to his 
former teacher of theology. He was “afraid of the Wittenberg eagle, 
whose wings were now expanded, its fiery eye, and, above all, its 
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talons, which had drawn blood, and left marks on the faces of so 
many monks.” 

Hadrian in 1523 lettered the Elector Frederick: “Luther is 
destroying the Church of Christ with murderous weapons, this 
apostate, this devil!” 

On February 1, 1523, Erasmus lettered Dean Laurinus of 
§. Donatianus College at Bruges he had never given an opinion on 
Luther’s teaching, had never set himself in opposition to Luther. 
And he couldn’t see why he was attacked for giving “a small 
degree of efficiency to free will in Rom. 9, when all the theologians, 
both ancient and modern, agree with him.” 

Erasmus to Spalatin on March 12, 1523: “Should Luther go 
under, neither God nor man could longer endure the monks; nor 
can Luther perish without endangering a greater part of the pure 
Gospel truth.” 

To Hadrian’s chaplain, Peter Barbirius, on April 17, 1523: 
‘IT prefer the Pontiffs, the bishops such as they are, to these 
pseudo-Pharisees, who are much more intolerable.” Luther had 
done a great work; yet many of his followers believed more 
earnestly in faith without works than in faith itself. “Would that 
Luther’s charges against the tyranny, baseness, and avarice of the 
papal court were not true!” 

To Bishop Cuthbert Tunstall in June, 1523: “I hear of some 
things in Luther’s writings that are blamed, which, if they were 
calmly discussed amongst the learned and upright, would add some- 
thing to spiritual and evangelical vigor, from which indeed the 
world has too much degenerated.” 

Erasmus heard of the burning of the Augustinians Heinrich 
Voes and Johann von Esch for Lutherans at Brussels on July 1, 
1523, and wrote: “I seem to myself to teach almost the same things 
as Luther, only without sedition and violence.” 

To Sylvester Prierias in 1523: “I must own many of the reforms 
urged by that man are necessary.” 

In the Sponge against Hutten of September, 1523, Erasmus 
declares he did not envy Luther’s fame; he “would rather be 
obscurer than any dog than enjoy a reputation such as his.” 

Nicholas of Egmond, an enemy, as early as 1520 said before the 
rector of Louvain University: “So long as Erasmus refuses to write 
against Luther, we take him to be a Lutheran.” 

Vives, a friend, wrote in 1522: “That you are looked upon as 
a Lutheran here is certain.” 

Duke George lettered: “It is your fault that Luther has made 
such conquests in Germany; you could have stopped the eagle 
in his flight.” 

Erasmus admitted to Pirkheimer on July 21: “Martin Luther 
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wrote me kindly. I did not dare to reply with equal kindness on 
account of the sycophants” — the papists. 

Bishop Tunstall on June 5 or July 7, 1523, wrote Erasmus 
Luther had made God the author of all wickedness by denying 
free will and had abolished the Mass, the next step to abolishing 
Christ, and called on Erasmus by all that is holy to grapple with 
this Cerberus, this Proteus, nay, rather, this atheist. 

Hesius to Blosius on October 26, 1523: “It would have been 
better for Christianity if Erasmus had never touched theology or 
written anything on these matters. Many people think he would 
have done less evil in openly siding with Luther than by walking 
on two feet and seeming to range himself now with one party, now 
with the other.” 

To Cardinal Campeggi on January 19, 1524: “I am become 
like Hercules. For, while I am fighting here with the Lutherans 
as with a many-headed hydra, a crab has inserted his teeth in my 
foot at Rome. Again Stunica ... has made me out to be a follower 
of Luther, whether I will or not.” 

Pope Clement VII was the third Holy Father to beg Erasmus 
to do what he could against Luther and early in 1524 sent him 
200 florins. 

Erasmus reasoned: “If, as it appears from the wonderful suc- 
cess of Luther’s cause, God wills all this and He has perhaps judged 
that such a drastic surgeon as Luther is necessary for the corruption 
of these times, then it is not my business to withstand Him.” 

Wan. DaLtMaNnn 
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That Review of Pastor Goerss’s Book in the “Lutheran” 


On page 18 of the Lutheran of March 16 we find a review of 
Pastor Daniel F. Goerss’s book of sermons “In the Upper Room.” 
The reviewer, Rev. Carroll J. Rockey, while bestowing some praise 
upon these sermons, takes issue with Rev. Goerss on a number 
of statements. A few of these he classifies as minor points. We 
shall not enter upon a discussion of them; they are comparatively 
insignificant. 

But then he “takes decided issue” with a major tenet, as he 
calls it. He attacks the statement of Rev. Goerss concerning elec- 
tion. Rev. Goerss had written that believers in Christ are elected 
to be believers by God Himself, even as God reveals to us that 
He has predestinated us believers unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to Himself according to the good pleasure of His 
will, and that He has chosen us believers in Christ before the 
foundation of the world. We are surprised that any one who 
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claims to base his acceptance of religious teaching upon the Word 
of Scripture should take exception to this teaching, for it is the 
very explicit doctrine of the Bible itself. Let us ask, Did the 
disciples choose to be disciples, or did God choose them and elect 
them to be disciples? Jesus expressly tells them: “Ye have not 
chosen Me, but I have chosen you,” John 15:16. Did Abraham 
choose to be the father of the faithful, or did God choose him 
and make him such? Did David choose to be the ancestor and 
type of the Messiah, or did God elect him to be such? Did Paul 
elect and choose to be the great apostle to the Gentiles, or was it 
God who separated him from his mother’s womb and called him 
by His grace? Gal.1:15. Does Paul say, By my own choice and 
power I am what I am? Does he not say: “By the grace of God 
Iam what I am”? 1 Cor.15:10. God asks every believer: “What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now, if thou didst receive 
it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?” 1 Cor. 4:7. 

That is what Rev. Goerss teaches. That is what we teach upon 
the basis of the express words of God Himself. If any one on 
this account accuses us of teaching that a man is lost because 
God did not choose him, he simply betrays his ignorance. When 
we speak of Judas, Saul, and all others who are finally lost, we 
designate their own sin and unbelief as the cause of their per- 
dition. That is exactly what the Bible does. When speaking of 
those who believe and are saved, the Bible everywhere bases their 
salvation upon the election of God in Christ Jesus. But when 
speaking of those who are lost and those who perish, their own 
sin and unbelief are always mentioned as the cause of their 
damnation. And just so we are to teach, and just so Rev. Goerss 
teaches. 

Moreover, if that reviewer has at other times repeated what 
just about all English-speaking Christians say, he has said the same 
thing. Has he never sung: “Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow”? “All” means one hundred per cent. That attributes the 
salvation of believers to God alone. God saved them. He chose 
the believer, gave Him faith, and preserved him in it. Their 
salvation is one hundred per cent. the work of almighty God. 
Therefore those who are saved praise God’s grace, praise God’s 
election, praise the love of Jesus and His perfect sacrifice and 
atonement, praise the work of the Holy Spirit, and attribute all, 
all, to God and His gracious work alone. 

On the other hand, there is not one single case in the Bible 
of one who could truthfully blame God for his sin or for any part 
of it. Indeed, where is the Christian that would not at once 
see the blasphemy in such a statement as this: “I will confess 
myself guilty of ninety-nine per cent. of my sin, but one per cent. 
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is to be charged to God Himself for not preserving me”? No, the 
truthful, repentant sinner assumes all the blame for his sin, and 
the believer attributes all the good, every whit of it, — faith, works, 
perseverance, patience, and final victory,— entirely and alone to 
God. Now some one will interject, “But how do you harmonize 
these two statements?” We answer: We do not attempt it. They 
cannot be harmonized by man, therefore we do not even attempt it. 

And now, it dare never be forgotten that it is not only here 
in this doctrine of election that we are face to face with such a 
mystery, but it is in other doctrines as well. For instance, we say 
that there is only one God, absolutely only one divine Being, and 
then we say that in this one Being there are three persons, and 
that these three persons are not three Eternal Ones, but there 
is only one Eternal One, only one Almighty One. Can our reason 
fathom this or harmonize these truths? If I insist on the truth 
that there is only one God, not three, only one divine Being, not 
three, only one Almighty One, only One who is eternal, not three, 
only One who knows all things, am I thereby denying the doc- 
trine of the Trinity? The Jews think so, but no Christian claims 
this. And when I teach that there are three divine persons, 
namely, that the Father is God, that the Son is God, that the Holy 
Spirit is God, am I denying that there is only one divine Being? No! 

Again, if I teach that Jesus is a true man, that He lived and 
developed in the womb of His mother, that He was born as other 
children are born, that He drank the milk from His mother’s 
breast, that He increased in stature, that He learned and thus 
increased in knowledge; if I teach that Jesus walked about, ab- 
sented Himself from one place and visited another place, that He 
slept, that He died, do I then deny that He is the true God, beside 
whom there is no other God, that God who made heaven and 
earth? No orthodox teacher will accuse me of that. 

Again, we are told expressly that Jesus was delivered “by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” He had to go 
through this suffering, it was God’s decision, it was His own choice, 
as He says Himself: “I lay down My life that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again,” John 
10:17,18. Why, then, are the Jews condemned and punished? 
Why is Pilate condemned for crucifying Christ? Who can har- 
monize this? — 

A theologian has not gone far into theology if he has not 
thoroughly learned what Paul tells us in 1 Cor. 13: “We know in 
part, and we prophesy in part,” and: “Now we see through a 
glass, darkly.” There are many truths in Scripture which seem 
to contradict other truths. It is folly to seek to harmonize all of 
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these. Each truth is to be taught in its proper place for its proper 
purpose. God has never shown us how to fit all these truths 
into one whole, and we ought not to be so foolish as to attempt it. 
We should rather exclaim with Paul, Rom. 11:33, 34: “O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are His judgments and His ways past finding out! For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His 
counselor?” And with Augustine: “Iudicia Dei multa occulta, 
iniusta nulla.” Is not this whole world the greatest miracle of all? 
There are so many problems of space, time, purpose, which we 
cannot solve; we leave them all to God. 

We teach and believe that Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, 
and many others were elected and chosen by God Himself for 
the very work that they were to do and by God taken up into glory. 
But whoever declares that Pharaoh, Saul, Caiaphas, Pilate, Judas, 
and Demas were lost because God did not elect them blasphemes 
God, profanes the name of God, and slanders God in the most 
shameful manner. These men were lost and condemned because 
of their own sin and unbelief. 


Again, let us ask the reviewer, Does he not believe that God 
foreknows all things? Did Jesus not foreknow just how He was 
going to die and that He was going to be raised again on the 


third day? Is there anything in the future which God does not 
exactly foreknow? If that is true, why do we still pray when 
we know very well that everything must happen just according 
to God’s foreknowledge? All who think that they can solve these 
mysteries belong to those who think themselves wise in the realm 
of religious knowledge, but in reality they are proud and know 
nothing, 1 Tim.6:4. The Bible teaches that God foreknows all 
things, and that same Bible commands us to pray, and that same 
Bible promises that every right prayer in Jesus’ name will be 
heard. The Bible, moreover, relates many cases of the hearing 
of prayer. How all these things can be true, how one agrees with 
the other, we do not know, we do not give it a moment’s thought. 
We believe in each case what God’s Word teaches, and we proclaim 
just that, and then we know that we are proclaiming “sound speech, 
which cannot be condemned.” But those who criticize such sound 
speech and wish to teach other doctrines in its place are simply 
“deceiving by God’s name,” something so horrible that we hardly 
know of anything more detestable than that. 
Martin S. SOMMER 
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Eisenach Epistle Selection for the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity 


There is a close affinity between the Epistle of James and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Both preach sanctification of life on the 
basis of justification by faith. Both are replete with practical 
illustrations, more or less loosely connected, of the duties of God’s 
children to let their light shine before the people, to lead a life 
consistent with their exalted dignity. The Epistle for the Nine- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity, like the standard Gospel for the day, 
points out the Christian’s conduct when either he himself or his 
brother are suffering from physical or spiritual illness, when the 
physical or spiritual life is endangered and therefore in need of 
being restored to normalcy. 

Is any sick among you? Let him pray. Is any merry? Let 
him sing psalms, v.13. Is any among you suffering, ailing? 
Koxonxateiv is a very comprehensive term, denoting suffering of 
any evil, business reverses, financial losses, physical distress, mental 
anguish, spiritual afflictions, in brief, every kind of evil of body or 
soul, property or honor. “Any one among you.” No one is immune 
against suffering and evil. Neither age nor race nor sex nor 
position nor riches exempt any one from sorrow and affliction. 
Yet the apostle is not speaking to mankind in general; he is 
confining his admonition and consolation to his readers. “Among 
you,” he adds. He is addressing only his brethren, as he calls 
them vv. 7, 9, 10, 12, 19, such as are members of a Christian con- 
gregation, v.14, brethren of him who calls himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, 1:1,2. Only to such his admonition is directed; for 
they alone can follow his exhortation. “Let him pray.” James 
uses the imperative. He is not merely giving a good advice or 
suggesting a possible course to his brethren, leaving it to their 
discretion to follow his direction or disregard it. He issues a com- 
mand. It is the duty of every member of the congregation to 
pray whenever he is suffering affliction, Ps.50:15. Evil days test 
the patience and faith of the Christian. Even a comparatively 
small loss may cause the believer to lose his peace of mind, his 
Christian self-restraint. He becomes disagreeable, makes a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill, exaggerates the evil out of all proportions, 
murmurs against God and man, makes life miserable for himself 
and others. Says Chrysostom: “Sadness of spirit is more effectual 
in working harm than any other action of Satan. Almost all 
that Satan has overpowered he has conquered through sorrow. 
Take away sorrow, and no one can be harmed by Satan.” For 
that reason the apostle makes his admonition so urgent, so im- 
perative. In evil days a Christian must pray. Neglecting prayer 
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is neglecting a solemn duty, is a transgression of God’s com- 
mandment. The apostle uses the present tense, denoting durative 
action, in both the question and the command. As long as the 
evil days continue,— and they may endure for years, for a life- 
time,— so long must the Christian continue in prayer. Neglect 
of prayer is not only sinful, depriving us of the blessed privilege 
of easing our hearts and minds through communing with our 
Father, it is positively sinful. 

The word used here for prayer, xgooetxeo8u, denotes, like 
the German beten, worshipful prayer, a request addressed to God. 
It implies the sacred character of prayer, a petition addressed by 
the creature to its Creator, of one who is like clay in the hand 
of the potter to Him who has formed him, Job 10:8-12; who has 
from eternity shaped his entire life according to His good pleasure, 
Ps. 139:5, 6, 18-18; who as the omniscient and all-wise Ruler never 
makes a mistake; who as the Holy One and Just never commits 
an injustice, no matter how dark and unsearchable His ways may 
seem to the mind of man. The word denotes the worshipful, 
humble prayer of a man cognizant of his own frailty and un- 
worthiness, Gen. 18:27, and who therefore does not demand, does 
not prescribe to God the exact time and manner of His help, does 
not insist on literal fulfilment of his request; who stands as 
a beggar before the Throne of Grace, Neh. 1:6-11; Dan. 9:4-19; 
who humbly submits to God’s will, 1 Pet. 5:6, yet is confident that 
this almighty, unsearchable God is His reconciled Father through 
Christ Jesus and that therefore he can boldly and with all con- 
fidence approach Him as dear children approach their loving 
Father and say with Jesus: Mark 14:36. What an essential dif- 
ference between the Scriptural definition of prayer and that of 
modern psychology and psychiatry, according to which prayer con- 
sists in a number of steps, the first being complete relaxation, 
“the sacrament of silence,” the second, “a survey of the possibilities 
for aid and encouragement which reside in God. The mind is 
to overflow with the consciousness of God as a Partner in our 
fortunes rather than as a Being whose function is to preserve 
us from adversity or to rescue us from our vicissitudes without 
our cooperation.” “In the third step one comes to grips with the 
problem itself.” The fourth step consists in a strenuous effort 
“to think of, or mentally devise, fruitful courses of action and to 
anticipate the probable outcome of the practical application. The 
one that commends itself as the most expedient is selected for 
actual practise.” “The fifth step centers in the verbal formulation 
of the rearrangement necessary for the actual solution of the 
personal problem. ... The carefully considered and formulated 
statement is verbally repeated until it becomes a dynamic part 
of personality.” (K.R. Stolz, Pastoral Psychology, pp. 224-227.) 
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Is any merry? Is any one in good spirits, of good cheer? 
Let him sing. He shall sing! Again the imperative form of ad- 
monition is employed, inattention to which would be a trans- 
gression of God’s will. James is no ascetic, no Stoic, advocating 
or demanding repression of one’s emotions. We may not only, 
we should, give expression to our feelings. That is not only our 
privilege, it is our duty. “Sing!” The word denotes originally 
the plucking of the harp-strings, then singing with instrumental 
accompaniment, then singing in general. The very word woadiétw 
reminded the readers of the Book of Psalms, that collection of the 
songs of David, the sweet psalmist of Israel, and of other inspired 
singers who have taught the children of God of all times and ages 
the proper manner of singing thanks to their Father, of voicing 
their joy and thanksgiving to the God of grace, who has done 
great things for them, Ps. 126:3; 71:20-24; 103:1ff.; Col.3:16b. 
Let “every pulse thanksgiving raise and every breath a hymn of 
praise.” Alas, that we must be told to sing, that we must be 
reminded of our duty, that we must be commanded to sing, 
whereas such songs of joy ought to flow forth from our hearts 
spontaneously, irresistibly, as the water gushes forth from the 
well-spring. 

Is any sick among you? Let him call for the elders of the 
church; and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord, v.14. ’Aodeveiv means to be without 
strength, weak, feeble, ailing. It is a general term, used of any 
kind of weakness, physical, mental, spiritual. In the gospels and 
Acts it is quite the common term for sickness, disease. It does 
not denote any particular kind or degree or stage of sickness but 
is used in quite a general manner, e.g., Luke 4:40; John 5:3; 
Matt. 10:8, not only of a sudden attack, which proves fatal, John 
11:1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 14, but also of infirmities of long standing, John 5:5, 7. 
We see no reason why this sense of the term should not obtain 
here nor why the term should be limited to such sick persons 
as are particularly afflicted by spiritual worries and vexations. 
It is true that sickness will frequently be accompanied by spiritual 
depression; yet there is no indication that the apostle means to 
limit his admonition to such as are not only physically but also 
spiritually weak and ailing. As a rule, physical sickness is more 
readily recognized than spiritual ailments and weaknesses, and 
one who feels himself spiritually quite strong while physically 
sick may be suffering from some spiritual ailment unknown to 
him but soon detected by the experienced pastor. Any one that 
is sick is to call his pastor. 

Again the apostle adds the words “among you.” He is not 
seeking to establish a public clinic for ailing humanity; he is 
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not hanging out his shingle as a general medical practitioner, 
inviting all sick people irrespective of their religious connections 
to be healed. What he says is again addressed only to those 
“among you”; it concerns only such as are brethren, members 
of the Christian congregation —if any one of them, young or old, 
man or woman, is ailing, sick, feeble. The general term implies 
that one should not wait until the disease has reached the danger 
point, until the last stages of sickness, until death, is coming close. 
As soon aS any one among you is ailing, as soon as he is not 
well, let him call for the elders. Again James uses the imperative, 
and this time the aorist imperative, punctiliar, and frequently 
“more authoritative and solemn than the present would have 
been” (Robertson, A Grammar, Ist ed., p. 856). Calling the pres- 
byters is not a matter left to the discretion of the patient; it 
is a divine command, which demands immediate obedience and 
which no child of God ought to neglect. The patient must not 
wait until the pastor chances to drop in on his customary rounds 
or until the pastor accidentally hears of the patient’s sickness. 
As he naturally will call the doctor,—and even if he does not 
call the doctor, — so it is his duty to call the pastor to himself, xedc. 
This he is to do in his own interest, as expressed by the middle 
form. The Lord does not send any illness without a purpose; and 
the servant of the Lord is to assist the patient in recognizing this 
purpose. Health is a gift of God, for which, as a rule, we are 
not sufficiently grateful. No matter whether the patient is danger- 
ously ill or suffering only a slight indisposition, the Christian 
is to realize that, except the Lord grant health, they labor in 
vain that seek to regain health. Moreover, days of illness are 
times in which the Lord wants to speak to the Christian in a par- 
ticular manner, to teach him some needed lesson; and He wants 
to do this through His appointed spokesman, the pastor, who 
is able to teach, 1 Tim.3:2. Whether, therefore, the Christian 
feels the need of calling the pastor or not, there is the clear 
command: “Is any sick among you? Let him call for the elders.” 

The apostle uses the plural, elders. In the early Christian 
Church there was, as a rule, only one congregation in every 
city, and each congregation (Acts 14:23; Titus 1:5) had a number 
of presbyters, or pastors. The congregation at Jerusalem had, 
besides the twelve apostles, Acts 5:12, 18,42; 6:2-6, a number of 
elders, Acts 15:2, 4,6,22; the congregation at Ephesus, Acts 20:17; 
Philippi, Phil. 1:1. Clemens Romanus in his Letter to the Corin- 
thians speaks of elders of the congregation, 1 Clem. 47:6; 54: 2, etc. 
These presbyters, or bishops, like the apostles, fed the flock, Acts 
20:28; 1 Pet.5:1,2, by means of public preaching, private indoc- 
trination, and house-to-house visits, Acts 20:20,31. These pres- 
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byters were the official representatives of the congregation, who in 
the name and in the stead of the congregation, as their servants, 
1 Cor. 3:5-9, dispensed the blessing belonging to the Church, 1 Cor, 
3:21-23. Through them and in them the whole congregation 
preached, administered the Sacraments, visited the sick, forgave 
sins, etc. Their prayer was the prayer of the whole congregation. 
At the same time they were stewards of the mysteries of God, 
appointed to this office by Christ Himself, 1 Cor. 4:1,6, through 
whom God Himself came to the bedside of the ailing Christian 
to speak to him, admonish, exhort, reprove, comfort him, as 
the case required, Luke 10:16. Christians must and will make 
use of this divine institution, of this privilege, to have the repre- 
sentative of their congregation, of their God and Savior, come 
to them in the days of illness and infirmities. The apostle tells 
them to call the elders. That, of course, does not mean that all 
the elders were to be called in every instance and that only the 
full assembly of elders was to visit the sick. The article simply 
denotes the class, and whoever of the elders were available at 
the time the call was received went forth to minister in response 
to the call, sometimes all, sometimes several, sometimes only one. 
Note that the sick person was not to designate any special one. 
All pastors are ministers of Christ and servants of the congre- 
gation. Nor is the term “the church” to be understood as denoting 
the Church in general. It is the local congregation. The members 
of a congregation are to call the pastor or pastors of that particular 
congregation; they are not permitted to call any other pastor, 
one whom they may prefer to their own. 

And let them pray over him. Once more the apostle uses 
the aorist imperative in order to make his admonition as solemn, 
as authoritative, as urgent, as possible. As the patient must call 
the pastor in sickness, so the pastor is not free to refuse his 
service when he is called by one of his members. He must go, 
and must go at his earliest opportunity, irrespective of his own 
convenience or his doubts as to the actual need of a special visit. 
The King’s business requires haste, 1 Sam. 21:8. “They” —or 
he, if only one is called —“shall pray,” the same word as v.13, 
“over him,” éxi, not merely as standing over him, who is lying 
on his sick-bed. The preposition indicates direction rather than 
position, towards one, approaching, coming close to one, so as to 
reach one’s goal. Cp. Acts 1:21, “among us”; Jas.2:7: “that 
worthy name by the which ye are called,” rather, “which has been 
called,” named, “upon, toward, you” and which has reached its 
goal, which they have made their own. A similar expression 
is found Acts 15:17 and in the Septuagint, Amos 9:11, 12; Jer. 
14:9, ete. The prayer of the elders, according to God’s demand, 
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must be directed toward the patient. The pastor’s prayer at the 
sick-bed must not be merely a repetition of a few stereotyped 
phrases learned by rote nor a general prayer, vague and im- 
personal. It must be a prayer that enters upon the parishioner’s 
needs, that takes heed of the particular circumstances, that will 
approach the problems and doubts and worries vexing the patient, 
a prayer that will come home to him, enter his mind and heart, 
so that he makes the prayer of the pastor his own, just as the 
believers make the name called upon them their own, Acts 15:17; 
and the prayer of the pastor ascends at the same time out of the 
heart and soul of the sick person. Else why should he call the 
pastor? At the sick-bed the pastor must never forget that God 
has placed him there as His representative in order to speak to 
that sick person, ad hominem, pray in a manner that this particular 
person will grasp and understand, that is suitable to his particular 
situation. 

Anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. “Now, this 
sacred unction of the sick was instituted by Christ, our Lord, as 
truly and properly a sacrament of the new law, insinuated indeed 
in Mark, but recommended and promulgated to the faithful by 
James, the apostle and brother of the Lord,” so we read in the 
Tridentinum, Session XIV, “On the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion,” chap.I. On the effect of this “sacrament” we read in chap. II: 
“The thing here [Jas. 5:14,15] signified is the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, whose anointing cleanses away sin, if there be any still to 
be expiated, as also the remains of sins, and raises up, and 
strengthens, the soul of the sick person by exciting in him a great 
confidence in the divine mercy; whereby the sick being supported, 
bears more easily the inconveniences and pains of his sickness 
and more readily resists the temptations of the devil, who lies in 
wait for his heel; and at times obtains bodily health, when ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the soul.” In the canons on this 
“sacrament” the anathema is pronounced on all who deny this 
doctrine or despise this “sacrament.” We shall see that the 
Romanists force upon this passage an interpretation it cannot bear. 
Extreme unction prepares for death; James is here speaking of 
restoring physical health. The very word used by the apostle 
refutes the theory of the Romanists. ’Adsigew, says Trench, “is 
the mundane and profane, xoiew the sacred and religious, word. 
We have here no religious ceremony, no sacred rite, still less 
a divine institution; then xoiew would have been the word em- 
ployed. We have here nothing more than the wide-spread use 
of oil for relieving pain and soreness. The presbyters were to 
do what the Samaritan did to the wounded man, Luke 10:34; what 
the apostles were to do in healing the sick, Mark 6:13; what was 
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not done to the wounds of Israel, Is.1:6. Ps. 109:18 we are told 
of the penetrating power of olive-oil, penetrating to the very bones, 
so that according to Ps. 104:15 the use of oil caused the face to 
be radiant with health and vigor. Josephus tells us that during 
the fatal illness of King Herod his physicians as a last resort 
ordered his body to be bathed in oil (Antig. 17:6, 5; Bell. Iud. 
1:33,5). Athletes were given a rub-down before their battles in 
the arena in order to make their muscles more flexible, and after 
the battle in order to relieve the stiffness and soreness and to 
reduce the swelling and heal the bruises incurred during the 
conflict. The Encyclopedia Britannica informs us: “Among the 
Greeks the oil was valued as an important article of diet as well 
as for external use. The Roman people employed it largely in 
food and cookery, the wealthy as an indispensable adjunct to the 
toilet; and in the luxurious days of the later empire it became 
a favorite axiom that long and pleasant life depended on two 
fluids, ‘wine within and oil without.’” Hence the purpose of 
applying oil upon the body of the patient had much the same 
effect as a vigorous rubbing down with alcohol has in modern 
medical practise. And as alcohol can be applied by any person, 
so the oil in the days of the early Church was to be applied by 
the presbyters not, as some surmise, because they also were skilled 
in medical art. It does not require special medical skill to apply 
oil to a sick person. The presbyters were to apply the oil in 
order to refresh and invigorate the patient, to make him more 
comfortable, so that he would be readier to receive the comfort 
held forth to him in the Word of God and prayer. Physical dis- 
comfort, distress, pain, will make it impossible fully to enjoy and 
apply the comfort held forth by the pastor, the peace and calm 
that comes with prayer. First relieve the physical distress, make 
the patient as comfortable as possible under the circumstances; 
then he will be better able to listen to the prayer and admonition 
by the pastor. The aorist participle dAeipavtes may be translated 
as denoting antecedent or simultaneous action. The presbyters 
may have applied oil before praying or while praying, perhaps 
some anointing, others praying. The pastor should see to it that 
the patient is made as comfortable as possible; and if there is 
no nurse or attendant available, he should do all in his power 
personally to alleviate the pain, the discomfort, of his sick brother, 
without interfering with the doctor’s duties. 

This anointing with oil is to be done in the name of the Lord. 
This latter phrase does not constitute the anointing a Sacrament, 
a divinely instituted rite. It means neither more nor less than 
it does Col.3:17, “Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” The 
elders were to call upon the name of the Lord, to implore His 
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blessing upon their efforts to relieve the patient. For, after all, 
it is the Lord who has put healing power into herbs and minerals 
and who wants His Christians to make them subservient to their 
needs. To Him they are to appeal for the relief He alone can grant. 

And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him, v.15. “The prayer of faith.” Most manuscripts 
read the simple form evxh instead of xgooevyh. This word occurs 
twice in the New Testament, Acts 18:18; 21:25, and frequently 
in the Septuagint in the sense of vow; in the sense of prayer 
directed to God only here in the New Testament and in a number 
of passages in the patristic writings. It is practically a synonym 
of the compound, like it denoting worshipful prayer. “The prayer 
of faith.” Not every prayer, not every calling upon the name of 
the true God, not every use of the name of Jesus, will save, will 
heal, as the seven sons of Sceva experienced to their sorrow, 
Acts 19:13-17. Cp.also Acts 8:15-24. Prayer is not a magical 
formula nor a medicine effecting a cure irrespective of the faith 
of the patient. James speaks of the prayer of faith, of believers, 
of God’s children. The elders praying for the sick person and 
the patient over whom they pray and whose prayer is united 
with theirs, having made their intercession his own prayer, all 
must have personal faith, not only in the power of their prayer, 
but in the atoning sacrifice of Jesus, through whom alone any 
one can pray in a manner pleasing to God. James is not advo- 
cating the faith-cure as practised by many divine healers, who 
demand faith not so much in the saving blood of Jesus as in their 
own power to heal by “prayer,” or belief in the non-existence of 
sin and sickness. He is writing to Christians whom God has 
begotten of His own will with the Word of Truth, 1:18, whose 
faith from the moment of its conception is based on God’s Word 
and promise, on the perfect law of liberty, 1:25, who are swift 
to hear its message, 1:19, and ready to be doers of the Word, 1:22. 
Such Christians will evidence their reliance on God’s Word and 
promise in their prayers also, modeling the content and form and 
manner of their prayer in strict conformity with the Word of 
their God. Faith resting on anything else than the Word and 
promise of God is not divinely engendered faith, not saving faith, 
but misbelief, superstition, credulity, often leading to self-delusion 
or bitter disappointment and despair. Nowhere has God promised 
to hear the prayer of every human being, irrespective of his 
personal faith in Jesus, and nowhere has God promised to hear 
every prayer addressed to Him by His children on earth in the 
exact manner in which they would like to see it fulfilled. James 
himself had written to his readers, chap. 2:7, and Jesus by word 
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and example teaches the important truth that the prayer of faith, 
confident as it is of being heard, will invariably leave the exact 
manner of fulfilment to the will of the Father in heaven, John 
14:13,14; 16:1-14; Matt.10:19-21; 26:39,42; 2 Cor.12:9. Such 
prayer will never be in vain, 1 John 5:14. The prayer of faith 
shall save, oe, will make sound and safe, hale and hearty, rescue, 
save, the sick, tov xépvovta, the weary, tired one, used in profane 
Greek quite generally to denote ailing, sick people. “And the 
Lord shall raise him up,” cause him to rise, to stand. In innumer- 
able instances this promise attached to the prayer of faith has been 
fulfilled literally, the Lord restoring the health prayed for to the 
patient, raising him up from his sick-bed, restoring his strength, 
so that he could again go about his daily work. But the apostle 
purposely uses words which imply more than restoration to 
physical health. tew is the word denoting saving from any evil 
or distress of body or soul. Kdpvew is used in the New Testament 
besides in our passage only in the sense of spiritual weariness, 
Heb. 12:3; Rev. 2:3; and wherever the word éyeigew is used in 
connection with physical healing, it invariably involves a spiritual 
raising, an engendering or strengthening of faith, Matt.8:15; 9:5, 
6,7; Mark 9:27; John 5:8; Acts 3:6,7,8,16. The particular mode 
of saving, of raising up, rests with God. Whether He will restore 
health immediately or only after protracted illness or by means of 
an operation or by sending temporary relief or by giving the 
patient strength to bear his cross, which gradually becomes more 
painful, all that God alone determines according to His loving 
wisdom. We know that He will not give a stone when we have 
asked for bread. If health would prove to us a stone, a hindrance 
rather than a help on our way to life, He will not give us health 
but will give to us what may seem to us a stone but what in reality 
is nourishing, life-giving, and sustaining bread, a saving, a sal- 
vation. Nor are Christians disappointed, — or at least they ought 
not to be, —if God answers their prayers and fulfils His promises 
in His own way. Their prayer is an evx4, a worshipful request, 
a humble appeal, asking for health, for release from pain, yet 
realizing that Father knows best. He is not only the almighty 
God of salvation, who can help, He is the wise and loving Ruler 
of our life, who will so shape all things that they must work 
together for good unto His children. His will be done! Thou wilt 
surely save Thine own. 

And if he have committed sins. Ké&v not necessarily to be 
translated “even if,” rather here, as in Luke 12:38; 13:9; John 8:55, 
simply: “and if he hath been one that hath committed sins,” 
Gpagtias 1 xexouxdds, the perfect participle denoting one who has 
committed an act in the past, the consequences and effects of which 
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continue in the present time, without stating what these effects are. 
His present sickness may be directly traceable to his sins, care- 
lessness, surfeiting, drunkenness, immorality, etc. Or his trans- 
gression may stand in no direct, immediate causal relation to his 
sickness; but his sick-bed may call to his memory past iniquities; 
his conscience may tell him: Jer. 2:19; his may be the experience 
of David, Ps.6, or of Asaph, Ps.77, or of Heman, Ps. 88, or of 
Hezekiah, Is. 38:9 ff. His soul may be famishing and thirsting for 
a word of comfort and consolation, for pardon and forgiveness, 
and he has the assurance, They shall be forgiven him. Needless 
to say, James does not teach here forgiveness of sins by virtue 
of prayer or intercession, either as though prayer possessed meri- 
torious properties or as if it forgave sins per opus operatum. He 
is writing to Christians who know the cardinal doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. He presupposes the personal faith of the sick man. We 
have heard that the prayer over the sick person reaches its goal, 
the heart and mind of the patient, becomes his own personal 
prayer, a prayer spoken in faith, and since every prayer spoken 
in faith in Christ Jesus asks not only for physical blessings but 
above all for spiritual health and soundness, based on the for- 
giveness of sins, this prayer of elders and patient will be heard 
by Him who has taught His children on earth to pray, “Forgive 
us our trespasses.” In fact, James bases the admonition to confess 
one’s sins to his fellow-Christian, v.16, on the statement that 
through the prayer sin will be forgiven. Hence v.15b necessarily 
involves repentance, faith, and confession on the part of the patient. 

We must not overlook the fact that in this entire context the 
apostle speaks of the physical welfare of the sick Christian. And 
the assurance of forgiveness of his sins will go far toward re- 
storing his physical well-being. The spiritual calm and peace 
that will fill his heart and soul, knowing that, after all, he is 
a child of God, after all his sins are forgiven, will quiet not only 
the conscience but often will ease physical restlessness, distress, 
pains. Any pastor will be able to point to a number of instances 
when after a pastoral visit the patient enjoyed a restful sleep and 
awoke strengthened and refreshed in body and spirit. 

Confess your sins one to another and pray one for another 
that ye may be healed, v.16a. Most manuscripts read otv after 
“confess.” This particle connects the two sentences and draws 
a conclusion from what has been said; cp. Jas. 4:5; 5:7; therefore, 
consequently, in view of what has been said. Since there is for- 
giveness, therefore confess your sins, and since God will save, 
therefore pray one for another. “Confess therefore your sins one 
to another.” These words of the apostle in no wise authorize or 
establish the auricular confession of the Church of Rome, nor 
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the “sharing” of Buchmanism, the public telling of one’s past 
experiences, chiefly the confessing of one’s past sins, very fre- 
quently deteriorating to a morbid self-exhibitionism, another form 
of self-righteousness, of self-satisfaction, which describes past 
shame in order to glory in present virtuosity. Auricular confession 
is to be made to no one but an ordained priest, and the “sharing,” 
indiscriminately before all present, believers and unbelievers, while 
James speaks here neither of priests only nor of the general 
public but of the fellow-Christian, any Christian in contrast to the 
priest of the Roman auricular confession, and only the brethren, 
in contrast to the mixed company of the Buchmanites. Further- 
more, James does not demand that the Christians enumerate their 
sins, describe at length every one of their shortcomings, tell every 
detail. To confess does not necessarily mean to enumerate all 
one’s sins nor even to mention any one particular sin. There is no 
reason to assume that the multitudes coming to John the Baptist 
and confessing their sins, Matt.3:6; Mark 1:5, made mention of 
each sin and its details nor any one sin, although the same ex- 
pression used by James is found in both passages. Each con- 
fession would have required hours, and only a few could have 
been baptized every day. In fact, Luke finds it necessary to add 
the word “showed,” évayyéAovtes, to “confessed” in a case when the 
confession seems to have gone into greater detail, Acts 19:18. 
Not one confession is found in Scripture in which sins hidden 
before men are revealed for the purpose of making a public 
confession before men. In every single instance the confession 
is either a general one or of sins generally known, Ps. 51:1; Luke 
18:13; 23:40,41; Acts 22:4f.,; 26:9ff.; 1 Tim. 1:13,15, ete. Finally, 
the apostle had a very definite class of Christians in mind when 
he wrote these words of admonition. According to the context he 
is not speaking of Christians in general but of Christians on the 
sick-bed. In v.14 the Christian on his sick-bed was told to pray. 
In v.15 the Christian on the sick-bed was told to call the elders 
and, having confessed his sins, to receive forgiveness. In v.16b 
the Christians are told to pray for their fellow-Christians on the 
sick-bed. In v.16a, placed between two sentences speaking of 
Christians on their sick-bed and connected with the first of these 
two by ovv, the Christian on the sick-bed is told to confess his 
sins to his brethren and obtain forgiveness. Note also that mutual 
prayer as well as mutual confession and mutual forgiveness is 
enjoined upon all Christians as a duty and as a precious privilege. 
The prayer of the member is just as effective as that of the elder, 
as long as it is a prayer of faith. Moreover, absolution is not 
the exclusive prerogative of the priest, of the clergy; it is the 
right and duty of every member of the Christian congregation, 
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young or old. As the elders have the right and duty to pray for 
the restoration of physical health and to forgive the sins of their 
parishioners as representatives of the congregation, so all members 
of the Christian congregation are possessed of the same power, 
the same privilege, the same obligation, and have the same assur- 
ance that their prayers shall be heard, their absolution acknowl- 
edged before God in heaven. 

The effective fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, v.16c. Our translators have reversed the order of the 
original text. Much availeth (ioxvew, to be strong, to have power 
and wield it), in a great measure exercises power, prayer. Here 
the apostle uses a different word, 5énots, denoting need, want, then 
a request issuing out of need, entreaty, petition, supplication. 
The petition of “a righteous man.” A dixaws is one who is right, 
who is as he ought to be, whose actions conform with the will 
and the Law of God and man. The apostle had described the 
righteous man as one having looked into the perfect Law of 
Liberty, the Gospel. There he has found the perfect righteous- 
ness of Christ freely offered to every one that believes. In this 
Law he continues, being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 
Word, blessed in his deed, Jas.1:25. Such a righteous man 
naturally will shape his prayer according to the saving Word. 
He will not pray in his own name, will not present his suppli- 
cation before God for his own righteousness but for the great 
mercies of Him who in Christ has become his loving Father. 
For this very reason his prayer, his petition, availeth much, is of 
great power, or, as the apostle adds very emphatically at the close 
of the sentence, it is indeed effectual, évegyoupévn. Evegyeitv means 
to be at work, to be active, the middle, to show one’s activity, 
display oneself at work, exhibit one’s efficiency. Paul speaks 
Eph. 1:19, 20 of the working, évéoyeiw, of God’s mighty power which 
he “wrought,” évjeynoev, in Christ; and in Col.1:29 he uses the 
same form that James uses, the middle participle present, “ac- 
cording to His working, which worketh in me mightily,” His 
energy, which manifests its energy in power. Prayer manifests 
energy, and does that constantly, as indicated by the present 
participle, describing the characteristic trait. It does that not 
because of the Christian’s innate strength or merit nor because 
of some power inherent in the words themselves, but because of 
the promise of Him who has commanded His children on earth 
to pray and has promised to hear them. God, the omnipotent 
Ruler of the universe, has put His promise and thereby Himself 
into the prayer of His children; that prayer is filled with an 
energy from above, with God’s plight and pledge, with God’s 
power, with God Himself, and will and must manifest forth its 
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energy, display its efficiency, in working that for which the Chris- 
tian prayed. While it cannot be denied that this gift of powerful, 
efficient prayer is granted to some Christians in a greater measure 
than to others, yet James speaks here in a general manner of the 
prayer of every righteous man. While not every Christian is 
a Luther, a Francke, a Starck, yet every Christian can and ought 
to be a powerful and efficacious praying man. And there is scarce 
a child of God that cannot point out many an instance of prayer 
heard and answered by the Father. It cannot be denied that at 
times even the believing Christian may feel utterly unable to 
pray; the situation appears so desperate, sorrow and sadness so 
completely overwhelm him, that it seems useless to pray, par- 
ticularly if his prayers seem to have remained unanswered, 
unheard. Yet the reason for this is not that prayer has lost its 
efficacy; that remains, it is always évegyounévn. Do not forget the 
present participle! The true reason is to be found in our lack 
of faith, in the fact that we are not grounded deeply enough in 
that righteousness procured by Christ for us, that we lack that 
confidence, 1 John 5:14, that we do not realize that God is actually 
all the while hearing and answering our prayer, upholding and 
strengthening His sorrowing children. Lord, strengthen our faith! 
Make us truly righteous men, men of prayer, that manifests its 
energy, that wields the power from on high granted to true prayer 
by the Ruler of heaven and earth! 

Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six months. And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her 
fruit, vv.17,18. Elijah, though a prophet of God, was a man “of 
like passions as we are.” ‘Opowuxatijs occurs but once more in the 
New Testament, Acts 14:15; we are men of like passions, like 
feelings, emotions, hence of like nature as you are. In 4 Macc. 12:13 
the last of the seven sons, being slowly tortured to death, rebukes 
Antiochus: Being a human being, thou art not ashamed to cut 
out the tongues of such as are of like nature with thee. Wisdom 7:3 
the word is used as a synonym of xowds, common, and dépows, 
similar, like. Elijah was a man with a nature just as human as 
ours, subject to the same feelings, the like weaknesses; cp. 1 Kings 
19:4-14. Yet this man so altogether human, flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bones, what an efficient prayer he prayed! He prayed 
earnestly, xQocevyj{i xeoonv—Eato. Note again the worshipful prayer, 
in full keeping with God’s will and command. He prayed in prayer, 
by means of prayer, a prayer as it ought to be. This is a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew idiom of connecting the verbal form with the 
absolute infinitive, for which idiom we have no equivalent in the 
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English language, in order to denote the reality, the genuineness 
of, the intense application to, a given action. He was putting 
himself into his prayer, giving his heart and soul to prayer. He 
prayed earnestly “that it might not rain.” The genitive tod pi 
Beg—ar is the genitive of purpose, denoting the aim and object of 
his prayer. “And it rained not.” His prayer was fulfilled to the 
letter, immediately, completely. “By the space of three years and 
six months.” Cp. Luke 4:25. The Old Testament does not tell 
us how long the drought lasted. 1 Kings 18:1 refers to the time 
after Elijah had come to Zarephath. Jesus had established the 
truth of an ancient Jewish tradition fixing the duration of the 
rainless season at three years and six months, and here again 
this tradition is corroborated by the witness of the Holy Spirit 
speaking through James. Neither does the Bible state that the 
drought came in response to Elijah’s prayer. 1 Kings 17:1 we 
read that Elijah announced in the name of Jehovah that there 
would be no rain or dew but according to his word. We do not 
know whether God had sent Elijah to Ahab with this announce- 
ment in response to Elijah’s prayer that a drought be sent in 
punishment for Israel’s sins or whether God gave the command- 
ment to Elijah to foretell the drought and that then Elijah, after 
his announcement to the king, prayed earnestly that his prophecy 
be fulfilled. We do know that his second prayer was prayed after 
God had told him that he would send rain upon the earth, 
1 Kings 18:1, and after the prophet, on the strength of this promise, 
had shown himself to Ahab, had slain the prophets of Baal, and 
had announced the coming of a heavy rain to the king, 18: 2-41. 
Yet Elijah’s faith was put to a severe test. No less than seven 
times did he bow down upon the earth in earnest prayer before 
finally the rain came, vv. 42-45. Since the second prayer was based 
on the promise of God, it seems more natural that also the first 
prayer was spoken only after the Lord had told Elijah to announce 
the drought. In both cases God revealed His will to the prophet; 
in both cases Elijah had publicly announced something that seemed 
impossible to foretell; in both cases he prayed that God would 
keep His word. And in fulfilment of God’s word and pledge 
and in response to Elijah’s prayer the drought came, and the 
rain fell. The question will arise, Why, then, pray? Would not 
God, after having announced the drought and the rain, have sent 
it irrespective of the prayer of Elijah? Does not God give daily 
bread — and that includes all earthly gifts—also to the wicked 
who do not think of praying for these gifts? Matt.5:45. Why, 
then, pray? We cannot change God’s plans! True; but God has 
not only the will to give or to withhold certain gifts, He also wills 
that His children on earth ask Him for whatever they need. He 
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has commanded us to pray. He wants us to acknowledge that we 
are not worthy of His gifts, that they are, one and all, gifts of 
unmerited grace. He wants us to receive these gifts with thanks- 
giving. He holds us responsible if we do not pray for His gifts, 
Jas.4:2b. We are transgressing His command if we do not pray. 
Above all, we are depriving ourselves of the wonderful privilege 
to bring all our needs, all our worries and anxieties, to our God, 
to have sweet communion with our Father, to enjoy the glorious 
experience of receiving a direct answer to our prayers, of receiving 
what we asked for, of having heart and mind satisfied with the 
assurance of His grace and loving-kindness. We are depriving 
ourselves of an opportunity to have our faith strengthened and 
to looking forward into the future with great expectations and 
the calm confidence that our Father in heaven will never leave 
us nor forsake us, that He will graciously grant to His children 
on earth what they have humbly yet trustingly asked of Him in 
the name of Jesus, His Son, their Savior. 

Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth and one convert 
him, let him know that he which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide 
a multitude of sins, vv.19,20. The apostle is about to close his 
letter. He had taught the brethren how they ought to walk and 
please God in order to show that their faith was not merely a dead 
knowledge but living, active faith, He knows human nature. He 
knows Satan’s wiles and power. He knows how readily Christians 
will stray from the narrow path and walk on dangerous, slippery 
paths that are pleasing to their flesh. He knows also the inclina- 
tion of the human heart to turn away from such as are straying 
or have gone adrift and to leave them to their fate. In order to 
prevent such straying and such uncharitable passing by of the 
erring brother, in order to have the wayward brother brought 
back to the way of life, he closes his letter with the admonition 
that Christians must never forget that they are their brothers’ 
keepers, that they must watch over the spiritual health of their 
brethren with the same solicitous care that they are to devote to 
his physical comfort and welfare. At the same time he very 
clearly points out to all his readers the seriousness of drifting away 
from the truth. “Brethren.” Most manuscripts add pov, my. The 
apostle uses the fuller and more intimate phrase as he is about 
to bid farewell to his readers and give them a parting admonition. 
They are his brethren, and as a brother he exhorts his own 
brethren, with whom he is so closely connected, to remain in the 
brotherhood and restore those to full brotherly relation who are 
in danger of severing themselves from the brotherhood of Chris- 
tians. He as their brother had shown them the right way; let 
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his brethren go and do likewise. “If any of you do err from the 
truth”; éév with the aorist subjunctive speaks of future possibilities. 
No Christian is immune against error. The passive form xAavn}j 
may be translated “be led astray”; but in the LXX the passive 
form is quite generally used in translation of the active forms of 
myn, hence simply “go astray, drift away.” The truth comprises 
the entire doctrine of Scripture concerning faith and life, and erring 
from the truth is any deviation from the word of Scripture in 
doctrine or practise. Such straying is a serious matter. The truth 
as revealed in Scripture is the Word of Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Drifting away from this truth in any 
point of doctrine or life is drifting away from the paths of God’s 
Wisdom, that “leads in the way of righteousness, in the midst of 
the paths of judgment,” right, Prov.8:20. Instead of following 
Wisdom, whose mouth speaks truth, Prov. 8:7, 8, the poor deluded 
man follows the alluring voice of Madam Folly, sin, error, posing 
as wisdom, whose ways lead straight to death, Prov. 9:18, even 
though her waters are sweet and her bread seems pleasant. Read 
Prov. 8 and 9, remembering that Wisdom is Christ and His Word, 
and the foolish woman, Prov. 9:13, Madam Folly, is Satan and sin, 
and you will be able to understand the seriousness, the fatal 
mistake, of leaving truth and following error. Cp. also John 
6:60-71, where we read that the Jews were offended by the truth 
of the Gospel, refused to submit to Christ’s doctrine, and that 
Judas, one of the Twelve, drifted away, held in the clutches of 
avarice, and turned traitor, John 8:31-59. 

If any one strays from the truth, he is in need of conversion. 
He must turn away from the way on which he has set out and 
turn back toward (éxi with the connotation of reaching the goal, 
as in v.14) the way of truth. He is on the way to commit a mul- 
titude of sins, for he has left the way of understanding, Prov. 9:6, 
having drifted away from the truth, from the Word. He no longer 
can distinguish between right and wrong, will flounder about help- 
lessly and hopelessly in the morass of sin and error, and finally 
go down to death and everlasting perdition, v. 20. 

Just because straying from the truth is so serious a matter, 
the apostle exhorts his readers to make every effort to regain the 
erring brother. “If any of you do err,” if any one among you 
strays from the truth. They should not wait until the brother has 
left the church, until he has drifted away beyond hopes of re- 
covery. While he is still among the brethren, while he is only 
beginning to love the narrow way and occasionally permits himself 
to walk on paths that are not in keeping with the Word of Truth, 
it is their duty to warn, to admonish, to rebuke sharply, if that 
be necessary, in order to set his feet once more firmly on the paths 
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of righteousness and truth. The apostle is aware that our flesh 
balks at this Christian duty, that we are ready to find or invent 
a thousand and one excuses to evade this irksome task. In a truly 
evangelical manner he incites his readers to faithful performance 
of their obligation by reminding them that this duty is indeed 
a marvelous privilege, a noble work. Gaining the straying or fallen 
brother is converting him. Converting a sinner is a work that 
God alone can perform. By winning back the erring brother, 
God permits us to become His coworkers, His assistants, in a work 
so precious in His sight that He gave His own Son in order to make 
this work possible, a work that calls forth songs of joy and thanks- 
giving from the chorus of angels assembled before the throne of 
God, Luke 15:10. There is a reason for such rejoicing of the angels; 
for through converting the sinner the Christian has saved a soul 
from death, from eternal damnation, which is the unalterable doom 
of any one straying from the truth and failing to return to its paths, 
Saving a sinner, the salvation of those who are lost, is the very 
work for which the Son of Man came down from heaven, Luke 
19:10, for which He sends His Holy Spirit into the hearts of His 
believers, John 15:26 to 16:15; 17:20. Coworkers with the Holy 
Trinity in the conversion and salvation of the erring brother — 
could greater honor be bestowed upon the children of God? 
Ought they to find that an irksome task what God regards as 
a great honor? 

In converting and saving the brother from death, the Christian 
shall hide a multitude of sins. Nothing can be farther from the 
mark than the note with which the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
closes its commentary on this epistle: “One of the strongest of 
the many marks of Jewish authorship which the epistle contains; 
according to Jewish doctrine good works balance evil deeds; the 
good work of converting a sinner is reckoned here as one of the 
most efficacious in obliterating evil deeds.” And in the intro- 
duction to the letter, to which the note on our passage also refers, 
we read: “That a man should be able to ‘cover a multitude of sins’ 
by virtue of his good deed is directly antichristian because it makes 
the forgiveness a matter which a man can effect and thus is 
wholly antagonistic to the doctrines of Grace and Atonement.” 
(P. 413.) There is no need nor any justification for charging the 
author with this antichristian doctrine. The context proves that 
James is not speaking of the sins of the converting brother. He is 
a “brother,” v. 19, a member of that brotherhood possessing full for- 
giveness of all their sins through the blood of the Lamb. By con- 
verting the erring brother, he shall save the soul of this brother, 
and he shall do this by hiding, by covering, a multitude of sins, 
sins committed not by him but by the erring brother. Of course, 
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these words are not to be understood as if James attributed to the 
good deed of converting an erring brother some mysterious power 
of hiding, covering, forgiving sins. It is not a Christian’s good work 
that vicariously covers the sins of the erring brother, just as it is not 
his effort to gain the brother that will effect conversion. It is God’s 
mercy that converts; it is God’s mercy that forgives and hides the 
sin. But in this divine work of forgiveness the child of God becomes 
the coworker of his Father, as he becomes His coworker in convert- 
ing the sinner. The sinner, converted by the Christian, will obtain 
forgiveness because he has been brought back to faith, because 
he has been again made a child of God, who in fulfilment of his 
promise to all that have strayed from Him will forgive all their 
sins if only they acknowledge their iniquity that they have 
scattered their ways to the strangers, Jer. 3:12-16. 

Conversion from the error of his way, turning to, and ac- 
ceptance of, the truth, salvation from death, the hiding of a mul- 
titude of sins, that is what every Christian has experienced. That 
is what every child of God cherishes as his most precious treasure, 
dearer to him than all the riches and honors of this world. Surely, 
then, love for his brethren who are beginning to go astray, who 
are in danger of losing all that is really of value in time and 
eternity, must induce every Christian to do his utmost in order 
to turn the straying brother from the error of his way back to 
Christ and His truth. With this clear Gospel note and this truly 
evangelical exhortation to do a truly evangelical work the apostle 
closes his epistle. May his words rouse us to be not hearers only, 
but doers, of the Word! 


Lenski, in his Eisenach Epistle Selections, p. 254, correctly sums 
up this passage in the sentence “The members of a congregation 
must assist each other in bodily and spiritual trouble.” In the 
introduction one may refer to Cain’s wicked, insolent question 
Gen. 4:9 and then exhort the congregation, Let Us Be Our Brothers’ 
Keepers, 1) by brotherly care for the sick; 2) by loving concern 
for the erring. — James’s Instruction on Prayer, 1) on its nature 
(worshipful, humble, confident), 2) on its content (God’s help in 
bodily and spiritual need); 3) on its power.—On vv. 13-18: 
The Christian on His Sick-bed. 1) He prays. 2) He calls the 
elders. 3) His brethren pray for him.— Prayer in Sickness. 
1) The persons who should pray (the sick person, the pastor, the 
brethren). 2) The purpose of prayer. 3) The spirit of prayer. 
4) The power of prayer.— On vv. 19,20: Erring from the Truth. 
1) That is a serious matter. 2) That calls for brotherly admoni- 
tion. — Admonishing the Erring Brother. 1) That is our solemn 
duty. 2) That is a blessed work. Tu. LAETSCH 
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A Grain of Wheat in a Bushel of Chaff 


Continuing our review of E. Stanley Jones’s latest book, The Choice 
before Us, we excerpt the following: “I am a missionary, and my calling 
is supposed to be sacred, but it is no more sacred than any other Chris- 
tian’s. Every Christian is a missionary. By the very nature of the 
Gospel he holds he is bound to share it. The fact is that the whole of 
the Christian movement was in the beginning a laymen’s movement, 
Jesus and His disciples were all outside the stream of so-called sacred- 
ness that flowed through priest and Temple. ‘By what authority do you 
do these things?’ and neither He nor His disciples could claim any 
sacred authority, for they were all laymen. His only authority was the 
things He was doing. ... We have talked about the man who said he 
was making shoes to pay expenses while he served God, and it is good 
but not good enough. Why shouldn’t he serve God in the very making 
of the shoe, building justice and the love of God into it, so that the 
making of that shoe should be the extension of the incarnation — God 
incarnated in the material? Why shouldn’t the business man go down to 
his work in the morning with that same sense of mission that the 
clergyman has when going to his pulpit? Why shouldn’t he handle his 
ledgers with the same feeling of reverence as the minister handles his 
hymn-book in the pulpit? Why shouldn’t numbers be just as sacred as 
Numbers? Is the teacher who is teaching mathematics teaching a secular 
subject? Secular? Who made mathematics? Who built the universe 
on a mathematical basis? Apparently, ‘God mathematizes’ or, as Sir 
James Jeans says, ‘God is a pure mathematician.’ When the teacher 
teaches mathematics, is he not following the footprints of the divine 
through the universe? Are the truths found in mathematics different 
from the truths found in the Bible? Or is all truth one? .... The 
Indian Christian judge who arises at four o’clock for an hour of prayer 
and then, continuing to kneel, writes his judgments for the day in that 
kneeling position, is striving to bring the eternal justice down into the 
court-room to make it function in terms of human relationships. When 
a Brahmin lawyer got out of hand one day in the court and the judge 
said that he was sorry but he would have to fine him, the lawyer replied, 
‘Sir, if you fine me, I shall take it as the very judgment of God; for 
when you speak, God speaks.’ Don’t tell me that is a secular occupa- 
tion. It isn’t. The disciples came near catching this truth when they 
said, ‘Brothers, look out seven of your own number, men of good repu- 
tation who are full of the Spirit and of wisdom. We will appoint them 
to this duty,’ Acts6:3 (Moffatt) —the business of the daily distribution 
of food. They saw that spirituality was a prerequisite and that it must 
function in this business of food distribution. But they missed their 
step when they said, ‘It is not desirable that we should drop preaching 
the Word of God and attend to meals’; for here they made a distinction 
which has become a very disastrous one in Christian history. They were 
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untrue to the Master, who did not hesitate to ‘attend to meals’ for the 
multitudes in the wilderness and who made of a last meal a sacrament 
which lives through the ages and who after His resurrection prepared 
a morning meal for His hungry disciples by the lakeside after a night 
of toil. The apostles withdrew from that stream of the sacredness of 
all life and of all tasks in the Kingdom and started a tendency to try to 
spiritualize life apart from the material. This has made the clergy into 
a group apart, looked on as impractical visionaries instead of the solid 
architects of a new order working their way through material relation- 
ships to the establishment of the Kingdom within those relationships. 
God did His best to break up that distinction, for He used Stephen 
as an evangelist far more than the apostles, who thus separated them- 
selves. ... Paul saw the principle of the unity of the so-called secular 
and sacred more than the other apostles. So Paul felt himself outside 
of that stream of apostolic life which was hardening into a class apart, 
a so-called sacred class. He stood for the lay side of things and was 
looked on as a layman — and he was! But in doing so, he was true to the 
genius and spirit of the Gospel. For Christ was a layman, and His 
movement was a lay movement, bringing the Kingdom down into the 
total life and making the total life sacred.... Those who have built up 
life into secular and sacred classes throw up their hands in horror and 
say that life is being secularized. But in wiping out this distinction, 
the Communists are closer to the Kingdom idea than the other; for they 
are trying to build their ideas into matter and not apart from it, as 
religion has often attempted to do. When Oman says that ‘the test of 
a true religion is the extent to which religion is secular,’ he is stressing 
the necessity of religion being interpreted in terms of so-called secular 
life.” (Pp. 144—149.) 

Sift away the great amount of chaff (this talk about the extension 
of the Incarnation and the apostles missing their step and the source 
of Christ’s authority) but keep the grain of truth, of the important truth, 
concerning the sacredness of the Christian’s secular calling. Read less 
of Dr.Jones’s books and more of Dr.Luther. Luther wrote just as 
strikingly and popularly on the sacredness of our secular calling and 
the dignity of common labor. (“Die Vernunft denkt also: Diese Magd 
milket die Kuh, dieser Bauer pflueget den Acker; solches sind alles 
gemeine, geringe Werke, welche auch die Heiden tun; wie koennen es 
gute Werke sein? Aber dieser wird ein Moench, jene wird eine Nonne, 
siehet sauer, zeucht eine Kappe an, traegt ein haeren Hemd: solches 
sind sonderliche Werke, die andere Leute nicht tun; darum muessen 
es gute Werke sein. So denkt die Vernunft.” (IX, 952ff. See other 
references in Pieper, Chr. Dog., III, p.50.) But he did not do it at the 
expense of the glory of Christ’s prophetic office and of the preaching 
of the Word. E. 


Father Heyer 


In an interesting, informing article published in the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly for April, 1938, Dr. George Drach, of Baltimore, Md., writes 
on a remarkable character of American Lutheranism, the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Heyer, usually referred to as Father Heyer. This extra- 
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ordinary man was born in 1793 in Germany. Coming over to America 
as a young man, he became a pastor in one of the Eastern synods. In 
1841 he for the first time went to India, being sent by the Missionary 
Society of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. His salary was $600 a year, 
and it was stipulated that, if this amount should prove to be greater 
than needed, the salary should in future years be reduced. In the fifteen 
years that he served abroad the salary never was increased to more than 
$900. The first trip to India required almost six months in “an uncom- 
fortable sailing-vessel around the Cape of Good Hope.” His mother 
tongue being German, he had been compelled here in America to learn 
English. In India he founded the station known as Guntur, where the 
Telugu language is spoken. Another important station where he worked 
is Rajahmundry. In our country he served congregations in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. He was also a traveling missionary; among other 
places he worked in St. Paul, Red Wing, Stillwater, and New Ulm, Minn. 
He was made the President of the Minnesota Synod and was its delegate 
when the General Council was organized. Among his achievements in 
India was the translation of Luther’s Small Catechism into Telugu. He 
died November 7, 1873, more than eighty years of age. At the time of 
his death he was “housefather” of the newly founded Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia, now located at Mount Airy. A. 


A Romanist for President 


Under this title the Rev. David De Forest Burrell, D.D., in a recent 
issue of the Presbyterian, contributed valuable material on this question, 
which is not merely a political one, but which affects the welfare of the 
Church of Christ. 

“The press tells us that some of President Roosevelt’s close asso- 
ciates, including the ubiquitous Mr. Farley, have been sounding out the 
South as to its attitude towards the suggestion of a Roman Catholic 
for the Presidency, and that they are quite jubilant over what they 
have discovered. 

“It is impossible for us to believe that the political oil-hunters 
have found as rich a pool as they report. The great Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and Baptist constituencies of the Southern States cannot be ready 
to sell their birthright at such a price. It is conceivable of course that 
reaction against the New Deal has made some Southerners feel more 
warmly towards the sane and broad-minded Catholic Al Smith than they 
did when he was a candidate for the Presidency. And it is certain that 
the generosity of the Administration towards most of the Southern States 
has reacted on the state of mind of many individuals. But it is not 
conceivable that the great Protestant constituency of the South has for- 
gotten the essential difference between the American point of view in 
political matters and the official view of the Roman hierarchy in this field. 

“We are concerned not with party politics to the smallest degree 
but with keeping our nation free from entangling alliance with Rome. 
For there can be no doubt whatever that the Church of Rome lays claim 
to all civil authority in all lands. This is historic fact, established not 
only by Romanist policy through the centuries, but by specific and 
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repeated declaration of the Popes and by the teaching of the printed 
standards of that Church. John Langdon-Davies, in a recent article, 
furnishes one more illustration among many when he quotes the Brief 
and Simple Explanation of the Catholic Catechism, by Father De Arcos, 
of the Society of Jesus. We quote from Mr. Davies’ quotations from 
this book: 

““Q. Is every liberal government hostile to the Church? 

“‘A, Evidently, since whoever is not with Christ is against Him. 

“‘Q. How do those sin who, with their vote or influence, help the 
triumph of a candidate hostile to the Church? 

“*A. Usually mortally; and they are accomplices in the wicked laws 
contrary to the Church voted by their candidate. 

“‘Q. Can the Church take part in politics? 

“‘A,. The Church can and must take part in politics when it is a 
matter of faith, morals, customs, justice, and the salvation of souls.’ 

“On an earlier page of Father de Arcos’s book we are enlightened 
as to the Roman Church’s definition of liberalism: 

“*Q. What are liberal principles? | 4 

“*A. Those of 1789; so-called national sovereignty, freedom of re- 
ligious cults, freedom of the press, freedom of instruction, universal 
morality, and such. 

“‘Q. What consequences result from these? 

““A. Secular schools, impious and immodest periodicals, civil mar- 
riage, heretical churches in Catholic countries, abolition of ecclesiastical 
immunities, .. ., etc. 

““Q. What does the Church teach about these? 

““A. That they are most disastrous and antichristian. 

““Q. What more? 

“‘A. That they never can be Javadi as good and may be tolerated 
only for as long and in so far as they cannot be opposed without creating 
a worse evil.’ 

“With these quotations we place others that serve to enlighten us 
still more: 

““Q. Then a Catholic must be antiliberal? 

““A. Without doubt, exactly as he must be anti-Protestant or anti- 
Freemason; in short, against all the contraries to Christ and His Church. 

““Q. What of Communism, Socialism, Modern Democracy, Anar- 
chism, and the like sects? 

“*A. They are contrary to Catholic faith, to justice, and to all virtue, 
and as such are condemned by the Church. 

“*Q. Do not they say that they want to root out from the world 
the abuses of the rich and to regenerate society? 

“‘A. They say so; but their doctrines and works prove the contrary. 

““Q. To what do they pertain? 

“*A. To Luther and other arch-heretics who, with the pretense of 
reforming the Church, teach and practise all kinds of vices.’ 

“In the official Romanist mind, Luther is still the representative of 
the entire Protestant movement, which in Father de Arcos’s book, as in 
many others, is joined in one with all such radical forces as he mentions 
above. The plain doctrine of Rome is that we Protestants are heretics, 
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that we are in the same class as the Socialists and Communists, and that 
our belief in freedom of religion, of the press, of speech, of education, 
is wrong and antichristian. The policy of the Church of Rome is to 
endure such things as long as they must be endured but to secure polit- 
ical control and destroy them as soon as possible. 

“As Dorothy Thompson recently and boldly said: ‘This is a Prot- 
estant country.’ Our nation was founded by Protestants mainly, two 
thirds of Washington’s army having been of Presbyterian extraction, 
most of the members of the Constitutional Convention and the first 
Congress having been Protestants, and every fundamental principle of 
our free Government and Constitution having sprung from the Prot- 
estant mind and soul. 

“We are not fanatical. We have many good friends in the Roman 
Church and some among its clergy. We acknowledge with gratitude the 
many services rendered to the nation and to society by Catholics of the 
finest spirit and broadest tolerance. But we are bound to protest against 
the nomination of a Romanist as the candidate of one of the great 
political parties for the Presidency. No Catholic holding consistently to 
the position of the Catholic Church could do anything less than favor 
his own Church in policies and political appointments. He might not 
get very far, but his election would be one long step towards the realiza- 
tion of the Romanist ideal of control of civil government. 

“In Dubuque, Iowa, for forty-five years the population was predom- 
inantly Catholic; and for all those years the archbishop sat in his palace 
and dictated the names of the men who were to constitute, each year, 
the new school board. The result was inevitable: not only were nearly 
all of the teachers in the public schools Catholic, but every policy of the 
school board was framed in the archbishop’s palace. 

“Today the representation of Romanists in public office in our land 
is far beyond proportion to population. The election of a Romanist 
President would greatly enlarge that representation. But far worse 
than such a prospect is the prospect of seeing public funds flow —as cer- 
tain bills now before Congress would make them flow — to the support 
of Catholic parochial schools. And far worse than that would be the 
prospect of seeing the day brought nearer when freedom of speech and 
press and religion would be lost to us. For whatever might be the 
tolerance of the Catholic placed in the White House, he would be re- 
garded by Rome as the providential instrument for the advance of 
Romanism and the destruction of Protestantism in our nation. 

“We believe in toleration. But we face the hard facts. And one 
of these facts is this: Rome, officially, has tolerance neither for us who 
are Protestants nor for the basic principles of our Government, which 
also are Protestant in essence.” A. 


Checking Up on Modern Luther Biographies 


There is no doubt that the far-reaching modern Luther research in 
Germany and other countries during the last half century has proved 
itself of the greatest value in bringing about a deeper and truer appre- 
ciation of the Reformer’s heroic person and monumental work in the 
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sixteenth century. In view of the numerous Luther “legends” which 
have been forced out of existence and the many new facts brought to 
light by this painstaking, scholarly Luther research, historians are 
actually speaking of a “new” Luther, who is strikingly different from 
the “old” Luther of orthodox Lutheran tradition. Rudolf Thiel, one of 
the modern Luther students, in his excellent biographical work entitled 
Luther, sums up (so far as the Reformer’s Werden at least is concerned) 
the results of this new study as follows: “The external history of his 
struggle has been revised and supplemented. The most profound and 
stupendous exposition of his doctrine has been discovered in an early 
lecture written by his own hand. His original religious experience has 
been reconstructed, by way of experiment, from his first documents.” 
(Vorwort, p.7.) Thiel’s own canons of judgment to estimate Luther’s 
personality and Reformation activity are as striking as they are correct. 
He rightly insists that the biographer must primarily study Luther’s 
remarkable personality from the viewpoint of the monumental task to 
which he dedicated all his intellectual, moral, and spiritual talents. 
(“Den Menschen Luther kann man nicht erleben, wenn man sein Werk 
zurueckstellt, dem er alle Kraefte seines Lebens schenkte.”) So also 
the true biographer of Luther must personally favor his doctrinal and 
other convictions, be in accord with his aspirations, and present the en- 
tire subject-matter objectively. Lastly, in all cases the hero of the 
biography must speak for himself and thus himself supply the clue to 
the lucid understanding of what he meant to be and to do. 

But Thiel himself complains that his new views on Luther and his 
work have met with considerable contradiction on the part of his col- 
leagues. He writes: “Im Kernpunkt meiner Lutherschau, der ewigen 
Ungewissheit, melden freilich viele Forscher ihren Widerspruch an,” 
though he immediately adds by way of explanation: “wie es auch nicht 
anders sein kann angesichts eines solchen Umbruchs der gewohnten An- 
schauungen.” This means that modern students of Luther do not agree 
with one another so far as their new views on Luther are concerned; 
and Thiel does not challenge this. All he desires is that his presentations 
should be confuted, not from supposed “authorities” but from the 
“sources.” He closes this consideration with the truly laudable and 
pious wish: “Moege dieser Streit zu einer tieferen Erkenntnis Luthers 
und der lutherischen Lehre fuehren!” 

It is just this wish that prompts us to bring this important matter 
to the attention of our readers in this place. What we plead for is that 
they themselves (as much as their time allows) study the new Luther 
biographies and check up on them by a thorough reading of Luther’s 
works, as also, of course, by a critical perusal of traditional orthodox 
Luther biographies. Thiel closes his Vorwort with the remark: “Ich 
glaube, dass das zwanzigste Jahrhundert eine neue Anschauung von 
Martin Luther braucht. Ich versuche, diesen Luther zu gestalten.” We 
ask: Does the twentieth century really need a new view of Luther? 
Has the view of Luther presented in the past by competent historians 
been substantially imperfect or directly faulty? We concede that there 
are accidentia which require reexamination and perhaps correction. But 
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is the Luther of modern scientific research actually so radically different 
from the Luther of orthodox tradition that we are forced to revise our 
judgment on this score? Have the older writers erred so greatly that 
we need an Anschauung which is basically new? Certainly these ques- 
tions are worthy of careful consideration. 

What has clarified Luther’s life and work even in the past is the 
fact that the great Reformer, both before and after his death, was so 
severely attacked by enemies of all sorts and so ardently defended by 
friends of all colors that he easily became the best-known personality 
in history. His foes left no weakness of his uncriticized, no opportunity 
for attack unutilized, and no sphere of his life and work concealed; 
and, of course, in every case his friends rallied to his defense. In this 
way, thanks to his enemies and friends, there has come down to us a 
“Luther in the limelight” whose thinking, living, and doing have been 
so thoroughly explored and so completely publicized that we know this 
man as we know few others in history. In view of this fact there 
remains for our modern Luther-research students no more than to in- 
vestigate the work of the past and, in the light of the new Luther material 
and of the new approaches of study, to ascertain where the old views 
have been at fault. But the essential Luther-research work, we believe, 
has been accomplished long, long ago, and the Luther of orthodox 
Lutheran tradition will, in the main, stand in history as the wirkliche 
Luther. Certainly no modern Luther biography may be received as 
substantially sound which does not depict Luther as a spiritual Re- 
former and his Reformation as fundamentally a spiritual movement. In 
the Reformation we indeed find social, economic, political, and other 
elements; Luther, too, remained to the end a true German and was 
never ashamed of his nationality. But neither did the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and other elements basically form his work, nor was his 
work the result of his German idiosyncrasies and prejudices. The history 
of the Reformation is not only Vaterlandsgeschichte, but, above all, 
Kirchengeschichte. Clannish and provincial as Luther in many respects 
may have been, in his religious conviction and struggle he was ecumen- 
ical, and therefore he belongs to the ages and not to any period or people. 
In the “Luthers of the twentieth century” these facts often do not receive 
sufficient consideration. 

“Ich versuche, diesen Luther zu gestalten,”’ writes Thiel. In that 
very attempt, honest though it may be, lies the modern historian’s danger. 
Does he form Luther correctly? Does he exaggerate? Does he under- 
state? His works of course must be studied. They are of eminent value. 
They contain valuable information and the very novelty of their ap- 
proach often renders them interesting. But let the student of history 
not be carried away by them! Let him read carefully, judiciously, crit- 
ically, and then check up on them discriminately by reading Luther’s 
own works and testing the historian’s statements in the light of his 
ipsissima verba. Such continued study of Luther will lead to a pro- 
founder knowledge of the great Reformer and of the Lutheran doctrine. 
A “Zurueck zu Luther” movement is certainly greatly needed in the 
Lutheran circles of our country. J. THEODORE MUELLER 
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I. Amerika 


The Differences that Keep American Lutherans from Complete Uni- 
fication. — Dr. A. J. Traver’s article in “The Young People” section of 
the Lutheran of June 8 is entitled “Growing Lutheran Unity.” Under 
the heading “Missouri and Ohio” it states: “About a century ago a wave 
of German immigration came to the Middle West. A center of this 
settlement was St. Louis, Mo. Unlike their Eastern brethren of a century 
before, they settled in such large numbers that whole communities were 
practically German in language and custom. The Lutheran Church 
easily became exclusive and separate under these conditions. In addi- 
tion their leaders had been vigorous opponents of the forced union of 
Lutherans and other Protestants in Prussia. Some had met persecution 
for refusal to compromise their convictions. In time a synod was formed 
named Missouri, and this with other similar synods became The Synod- 
ical Conference. This body of Lutherans has no fellowship with the 
United Lutheran Church. It fears what it calls unionism. That is the 
name for any union as to organization that does not fully represent an 
inner agreement on all essentials. This group refuses to allow other 
Lutheran pastors to preach in its pulpits and other Lutheran people to 
commune at its altars. It is a vigorous group, however, fast adopting 
modern methods for its work. It is becoming increasingly influential in 
the national life.” (We shall not take the time to discuss the last sen- 
tence and the latter half of the preceding one.) 

“What is said of this group may also be said of the origin of The 
Joint Synod of Ohio and of the various national synods which trans- 
plant in a measure their European languages and customs. Every 
Lutheran nation is represented by some type of national organization — 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Finnish, and the like. Usually these im- 
migrants settled in clans, where the language and customs would not 
be lost. It is easy to see how they, too, would be led to a position of 
exclusion so far as other Christian groups were concerned. Hundreds 
of thousands of their young people drifted into other Protestant churches, 
But those who remained are giving a new leadership to these synods. 
As a result they are federated into The American Lutheran Conference, 
and while maintaining their identity, they are gradually fusing into a 
mighty power for Christ. They extend a larger measure of fellowship 
to the United Lutheran Church and are more often found working with 
them in their common interests. This group with the United Lutheran 
Church has a bond of unity in The National Lutheran Council. They 
also belong to The Lutheran World Convention.” 

Under the heading of “Differences” four points are discussed. This 
section reads: “The differences that keep American Lutherans from 
complete unification are more on the surface than real. They are: 
1) All agree that the Scriptures are inspired. But some insist that some 
certain method of inspiration should be accepted while others, as in the 
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United Lutheran Church, declare that the fact of inspiration must be 
accepted while the method may be a matter of opinion.” This state- 
ment does not describe the situation correctly. There is no agreement 
on the matter of inspiration between the United Lutheran Church and 
us. True enough, “all agree that the Scriptures are inspired.” But that 
does not mean a thing in this connection. The rankest liberal, rationalist, 
Pelagian, will subscribe to the thesis that Scripture is inspired. He 
will say: Sure, just as Emerson and Shakespeare were inspired. It all 
depends upon what you mean by inspiration; it all depends on what 
our article is pleased to call “the method.” When we say that every 
word of Holy Scripture is inspired, the very word of God, absolutely 
true, and others refuse to say that, the difference between us is not 
merely on the surface but is a real one. And a vital one. Those who 
have read The New Testament Commentary, H.C. Alleman, ed., know 
that a wide gulf separates the Lutherans of America in the matter of 
inspiration. Dr. Reu declared that the gulf is impassable. (See Conc. 
TxHeoL. MTHLY., current year, p. 296 ff.) Dr. Dell made the same state- 
ment. (See p.357 ff.) The theologians of the U.L.C. should know, and 
should tell their young people, that the differences in the doctrine of in- 
spiration as taught by leading theologians of the U.L.C. and by us 
are irreconcilable. 

The other points of difference mentioned are: “2) There is a very 
marked difference as to the relationship of Lutherans with other Prot- 
estants. Unionism seems to be the acme of all sins to many Lutheran 
leaders. The United Lutheran Church does not fear unionism as do 
many of the other groups. Dr.Greever suggests [in the Lutheran 
World Almanac for 1937] that there could be a wholesome discussion 
on the subject, ‘Resolved, That the sins of unionism are greater than 
the sins of separatism.’” The sin of separatism is a grievous sin. But 
the subject of the present paragraph is unionism. Let us stick to that. 
We shall call upon Dr. J.C. Mattes to discuss that. He will show that 
the sin of unionism is a most grievous one. And it will be seen that 
the difference on unionism is a real one. 

“3) Membership in secret orders is another bone of contention. The 
problem here is whether such a matter is to be regulated by legal en- 
actment of the Church and discipline enforced or whether the entire 
matter is to be left to the conscience of the individual.” The question 
in reality is whether a Christian can be permitted to join secret orders. 

“4) Dr. Greever also suggests that dogmatism stands in the way of 
Lutheran understanding. He quotes the late Dr.H.E. Jacobs: ‘A dogma 
is a definition of doctrine made by church authority, and therefore 
the term dogma and doctrine are not synonymous.’ The temptation 
for the theologian is to include too much in his dogma, to go beyond 
the clearly established facts of the Bible, and to insist upon his own in- 
terpretation of them. Says Dr. Greever: ‘Open minds for open questions 
by all might promote fellowship.’” Let him who will discuss the differ- 
ence between dogma and doctrine. What concerns us just now is that 
clearly revealed doctrines of Holy Scripture are being denied by theolo- 
gians of the United Lutheran Church, important, fundamental doctrines. 
Dr. Traver should inform his young people that Dr.C.H. Little of the 
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U.L.C. has written a book on Disputed Doctrines, the very first chapter 
of which contains the statement that “the Biblical doctrine of predestina- 
tion excludes synergism in all its forms” and, without mentioning names, 
takes issue with the men in the U.L.C. who do teach synergism. It is 
a notorious fact that to this day leading theologians of the U. L.C. pub- 
lily teach synergism. The differences that keep American Lutherans 
from complete unification are real. 

The last section, headed “Signs of the Times,” closes thus: “8) Im- 
pelling Conviction. There is a universal opinion that Lutherans must 
get together. Laymen and women are speaking out as never before 
against separation. They are even forcing the hands of their leaders.” 
Indeed, Lutherans must get together. God wants a united Lutheran 
Church, united in the truth, free from all false teaching. God bless the 
laymen who are working towards this end. But we cannot quite un- 
derstand the statement that in this matter “the laymen and women are 
even forcing the hands of their leaders.” We have not encountered such 
a phenomenon in our midst. Are the laymen in the U.L.C. forcing the 
hands of their leaders? Dr.Traver approves of their attitude. He is 
telling his young people that this is an encouraging sign. Now, are these 
laymen right? Are they taking the Biblical position, demanding a union 
in the truth? If so, their leaders must be taking a wrong position. On 
the other hand, if the leaders are right, they should not permit the lay- 
men to force their hands. Or are some of the leaders of the U.L.C. 
determined to prevent a union at all costs, even though unity of doctrine 
is attained? Finally, if the laymen of the U.L.C. are at odds with their 
leaders, should that not be attended to before a union on a wider scale 
is attempted? Surely the young people will find this situation most 
puzzling. E. 


A Pronouncement against Unionism.— “The Relation of the Lu- 
theran Church to Other Churches” is the title of an article by Dr. J.C. 
Mattes which appeared in the Lutheran Church Quarterly, April issue. 
p.128ff. The first paragraph reads: “The assertion that one faith is as 
good as another or that it does not matter what a man believes so long as 
he is sincere, proves nothing so much as the absence of true faith. It is 
only another way of saying that a man’s inner emotions count for more 
than God’s objective revelation. Sometimes that sentiment takes the 
form of a pseudo-toleration that would forget all differences of belief 
because, after all, we are all worshiping one God, accept the same moral 
code, or think we do, and all have the same laudable purpose of up- 
lifting man.” 

A subsequent paragraph reads: “There is no place in the New 
Testament for sectarianism. The Lord spoke of one fold and one Shep- 
herd, and His prayer of intercession pleaded that all might be one. 
St.Paul knows only one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, and he upbraids 
the Corinthians for the divisions that were among them, 1 Cor. 1:10; 
3:3; 11:18, and tells them that there should be no schism in the body. 
He beseeches the Romans to ‘mark them which cause divisions and 
offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them.’ 
We might perhaps do well to include the next verse: ‘For they that are 
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such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ but their own belly and by good 
words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.’ Can these 
be prophetic descriptions of some of the paid agents of various union 
movements? The ideal of the New Testament is not unionism or mere 
external union but unity. ... There must be unity, not schism, in the 
body of Christ, and all that disrupts the body of Christ is sin. But this 
does not mean that unity is to be preserved at the expense of fidelity 
or by any surrender of an absolute and uncompromising fidelity to the 
faith once delivered to the saints. The Church must be kept free from 
every taint of impure teaching or false doctrine, and all offenders against 
sound doctrine are to be expelled from the Church. ... Even the most 
gentle and loving of the apostles says: ‘If there come any unto you and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
Godspeed; for he that biddeth him Godspeed is partaker of his evil 
deeds.’” 

Again: “There can be no outward union with those with whom 
there is no inward unity. It is impossible for two to walk together 
unless they be agreed, Amos 3:3. Any attempt to do so must result 
either in the tacit denial of the importance of all the truths included in 
God’s revelation, by making elaborate distinctions between the truths 
we must keep and those we can disregard, or else must lead to a most 
elastic sense of honesty on the part of those who thus seek union even 
at the cost of true unity. This was Luther’s reason for not taking 
Zwingli’s hand at Marburg. He was fully convinced that he was justified 
in saying: ‘Sie haben einen anderen Geist.’ And this is the reason 
why the Lutheran Church has steadfastly refused to become a part 
of unionistic movements that grope after an outward union, d la Rome, 
but which are ready to disregard the real inner unity of faith.” 

Dr. Mattes next quotes Luther: “If some broad-minded person, as 
they like to be called, should say, ‘What does it matter, so long as we 
hold fast to God’s Word, if we allow some additional teachings that are 
not so offensive to stand beside it?’ I would answer that they may be 
called broad-minded people, but they are people with erring and deluded 
minds.” And this from his Warnungsschrift an die zu Frankfurt am 
Main, sich vor Zwinglischer Lehre und Lehrern zu hueten: “If any one 
knows that his pastor is publicly teaching Zwinglianism, he should 
avoid him and should rather do without the Sacrament all his life than 
receive it from him; yea, he should be ready to suffer all things, even 
death, in so doing. ... It is terrible for me to hear that in the same 
church or at the same altar two parties should seek and receive the same 
Sacrament, the one believing that it receives mere bread and wine, the 
other believing that it receives the true body and blood of Christ. 
I marvel that it should be possible that a preacher or pastor could be so 
hardened or malicious that he could keep silence and allow both parties 
to go on in their delusion that they have received one Sacrament, each 
one according to his own belief, etc. ... It is true that, when the 
preachers distribute nothing but bread and wine, it does not make much 
difference to whom they administer it or what those who receive it 
know or believe. There is a case where ‘all sows eat out of one trough,’ 
and there such care is useless.... Because we administer Christ’s body 
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and blood in the Sacrament, we neither would nor could administer it 
to any one unless he was examined, etc.” (St.L. ed., 17, 2007 f£.) 
Dr. Mattes continues: “During the struggles of the last century one state- 
ment was formulated that in its primary statement is and remains the 
correct statement of the Lutheran position and whose principles will al- 
ways be binding on the conscience and practise of those who profess real 
Lutheranism. It is the so-called Galesburg Rule: ‘Lutheran pulpits are 
for Lutheran ministers only, Lutheran altars are for Lutheran com- 
municants only.’ This is a correct statement of the normal Lutheran 
position, which grows logically out of the fundamental Scriptural position 
as that was outlined before.” 

The concluding sentences read: “Always and ever we must guard 
our people against the subtle propaganda of the order of religious camels 
who want to stick their noses into the tent on the plea that we are all 
one and who, once they are within, display their love by saying, ‘You 
are all wrong; you must do things our way.’ Practically, that is the 
way it always works. The plea is always for cooperation on their basis, 
not on the basis of faith. So it seems we can again hear the prophet 
Amos asking his ancient question: ‘How can two walk together except 
they be agreed?’” — Dr. Traver should inform his young people that his 
statement “The United Lutheran Church does not fear unionism as do 
many of the other groups” needs some restriction. E. 


Is This Chiliasmus Crassus or Chiliasmus Crassissimus? — The Lu- 
theran of March 30 published an article by Dr. Kunzmann, “Revelation. 
Chapter 20,” which contains the following: “And so we are confident that 
during the millennium the Edenic conditions on earth will be restored 
and that there shall be a tree of life in the New Jerusalem above which 
sheds its leaves twelve times a year for the health of the nations upon 
earth and that those who eat of the tree of life and are subject to the 
tule of the iron rod and implicitly obey shall live during the thousand 
years. It is only the disobedient that shall die during that period. Life 
shall be so prolonged that a transgressor who dies at a hundred years 
shall be considered only a child.” Do the readers of the Lutheran be- 
lieve such things, or does the Lutheran want them to read and mayhap 
believe such things? 

Here is another choice bit from the same article. The millennialists 
use as a sedes doctrinae for their teaching of a double resurrection 1 Cor. 
15:23, 24: “But every man in his own order (év t@ tdi té&yuatt): Christ 
the First-fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming. Then 
cometh the end.” The accepted interpretation of this passage among 
the millennialists is (or rather has been): “‘Each in his own order,’ 
rather rank, ‘each in his own regiment.’ Christ first and after Him the 
godly, in a separate band from the ungodly; and ‘then the end,’ i.e., the 
resurrection of the rest of the dead. Christ’s own flock shall share His 
glory ‘at His coming,’ which is not to be confounded with ‘the end,’ or 
general Judgment. ... The second coming of Christ is not a mere point 
of time but a period beginning with the resurrection of the justeat His 
appearing and ending with the general Judgment, v.24. Then— after 
that, next in the succession of ‘orders’ or ‘ranks,’ the end —the general 
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resurrection.” (Jamieson-Fausset-Brown Commentary.) The Lutheran 
Commentary, edited by H. E. Jacobs, accepts this interpretation. We 
quote: “V.23. ‘But each in his own order. Three groups, or ranks, suc- 
cessively appear: 1. Christ, 2. ‘they that are His,’ viz., all believers, and 
3. by implication, the resurrection of the unbelieving is included in ‘the 
end,’ mentioned in the next verse. (Cp. 1 Thess. 4:16.)” Dr. Kunzmann 
improves on this interpretation. He is not satisfied with only three or- 
ders, troops. He writes: “True, all the dead shall be raised; but Paul tells 
us that they shall not be indiscriminately raised, but every dead person 
shall be raised in the ‘tagma, the company, the rank, to which he be- 
longs. So we have had a number of resurrections: the Old Testament 
saints in Matthew, the elders (Presbuteroi) in First Thessalonians, the 
tribulation saints in the seventh chapter, the seed of the woman caught 
up to God in the twelfth, the 144,000 in the fourteenth chapter, and here 
the last company of martyrs, who were slain before the end of the tribu- 
lation period in the twentieth chapter. These complete the first resur- 
rection, and over these death hath no power. You will also notice that, 
when the resurrection of the just and the unjust is spoken of, the just 
are always mentioned first. When the Codex Sinaiticus speaks of the 
resurrection which takes place in Rev. 20:11-15, it tells us that they were 
all condemned. Certainly God never mixes up things. In this second 
resurrection were those who perished with Antichrist. In this second 
resurrection are those who die during the millennium because they do 
not obey the Law. In this second resurrection are the hordes of Gog 
and Magog, and after it there are no fallen angels in heaven nor fallen 
men on earth.” — Just why did the Lutheran print and publish this? 


E. 
II. Ausland 


Gin ernftes Wort gegen die Barmer Unionsplattform. Jn der ,,Y. €. 
2. K." unterjucht in fiinf laufenden Artifeln Pfarrer F. W. Hopf von Miibl- 
haujfen die befannte Sarmer Unionsplatiform, die giwijdjen befennenden Lu- 
theranern und Reformierten ein getwiffes Cinigungsgiel herguftellen verjudte. 
Das Refultat jeiner Unterfuchung geftaltet fich fo: ,,Beim Riicblid auf die 
Ergebnifje unferer Priifung der eingelnen Barmer Gabe ftellen wir feft, 
Daf die volle und eindeutige Begeugung der bisher in den Lutherifden Be- 
fennini3fdriften ausgefprodjenen Lehreinheit meder fiir einen eingelnen Gab 
nod) fiir die ganze Erflarung behauptet werden darf. Deshalb ift die Bar- 
mez Srflarung auch in feiner Weife geeignet, gur Beantiwortung der fo- 
genannten ,offenen’ Lehrfragen beigutragen, iiber die bidher in unferer 
Rirde nod feine Cinigfeit erreidht werden fonnte. Alle, die auf die Beiden 
der Beit adten und auf die Zukunft unfers HErrn JEfu Chrifti marten 
al machfame und arbeitende Rnedjte (nach Quf. 12, 42. 43), follten verftehen, 
dah wir in feiner Weife veranttworten finnen, das unferer Kirde vor andern 
verliehene foftbare Pfund der reinen, jdrifigemagen Lehre unter dem Gin- 
drud augenblidlider Cinmiitigfeit in Rampfesfragen gu verfdleudern oder 
auch nur gu berjdleiern. Denn twir brauchen died Erbe fiir die Zukunft der 
gangen Chriftenheit auf Erden. Wir miigten aber davon laffen, wenn wit 
der Barmer Erflarung den Preis einer rechten Auslequng und Antwendung 
unfer3 Gefenntniffes guerfennen twollten. Diefe Erflarung fiihrt uns giwar 
gum Fragen, aber ihre Antworten fonnen uns weder troften nod ftarfen 
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nod) unfere Gemeinden den unverfalidten Gebrauch bon Wort und Safra- 
ment Iehren. Wen (utherifchen Briidern aber, die mit uns die Vindung 
an Barmen ablehnen, mu gefagt werden, dag der unferer Kirche verordnete 
Rampf und getviefene Weg nicht leicdhter und billiger, fondern Harter, teurer 
und vor allem viel, viel einfamer ift al3 der Weg von Varmen. Nur wer 
night weniger, fondern mehr al die Barmer Erflarung nad Lehre und Zudht, 
Kraft und Gewifheit verlangt und den HErrn der Kirde darum bittet, 
fann heute mit den Vatern unferer Kirche in Cinigfeit de3 Glaubens lehren 
und befennen.“ Dad ift ein Wusfpruch eines Lutheraners, der toohl fieht, wie 
irrefiihrend eine unioniftifde Plattform ift und wie widhtig e3 ift, dab luthe- 
rife Paftoren und Gemeinden bei dem Befenntnis der Kirdje bleiben. Nur 
wird fic} fiir folche Baftoren in der unioniftijden VolkStirde feine bleibende 
Statte finden laffen, folange fie getwiffenhaft auf GotteS Wort dringen. 
Yhnen bleibt fehlieBlich nur der Wustritt. %. ©. M. 

Public Recognition of Our Fellow-Lutherans in Australia. — On 
June 8 the Adelaide Advertiser published an editorial on the Lutherans 
who immigrated into Australia a hundred years ago, which for the sake 
of its historical interest we bring to the notice of our readers. The 
editorial (as reprinted in the Australian Lutheran, June 10, 1938) reads: 

“One hundred years ago today the first batch of German Lutherans 
adventurously left their native village of Klemzig, in Prussia, for the 
newly founded province of South Australia. The reason for their de- 
parture was that fruitful one of exile, religious persecution; but in the 
record of their exodus and subsequent settling stands out, in compelling 
detail, the figure of the man who so boldly and capably conceived and 
executed the whole project — Pastor Augustus Kavel. 

“He was indeed a minor Moses, successfully conducting his per- 
secuted people out of bondage and into a land of freedom and boundless 
promise. : 

“Born in 1798, Kavel was appointed pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church at Klemzig in 1826, just as the quarrel between King 
Frederick William III and the Lutheran Church had begun to assume 
serious proportions. 

“It was a modern manifestation of the old, desperate clash between 
spiritual and temporal values. In 1817 a union had been effected between 
the Reformed and the Lutheran churches, and as the king was ambi- 
tious to bring about the welding together of the Germanic peoples into 
one people, he issued, in 1822, an entirely new liturgy, which he ordered 
to be used in the military and garrison churches and recommended to 
all Protestant communities. The new liturgy was at once unwelcome 
and met with such determined and continued protestation that at last; 
in 1829, it was revised and various concessions made. 

“But Protestant opinion considered the concessions inadequate and 
pressed for their reconsideration. The king, however, ignored the request 
and acted ruthlessly. Dissentient pastors were immediately imprisoned, 
dismissed, or banished; police supervision was enforced, and fines were 
levied upon them. They were, further, forbidden to administer Holy 
Communion or to attend private meetings of their parishioners. 

“This coercive and insufferable attitude was rootedly unfair, since 
the new liturgy contained statements which were contrary to the Augs- 
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burg Confession and which violated the Treaty of Westphalia, the 
standard of appeal for the Reformed faiths. Kavel, in consultation with 
his congregation, could see only one thing to do—emigrate as a body 
to some country where they could find refuge and, with it, religious 
tolerance and be able to continue their lives in physical as well as 
spiritual freedom. 

“But funds available for the undertaking were insufficient; and how 
were more to be obtained? 

“He had heard, as it happened, from merchants engaged in the 
Hamburg trade, of the philanthropy of a certain London merchant, 
George Fife Angas; and he knew of him, further, that he was a founder 
of the new British province of South Australia. The conjunction of these 
two facts must have seemed to him providentially hopeful, since both 
he and his congregation wished, if it were possible, to seek a British 
possession. 

“In 1835 he had resigned his charge, and early the following year 
he went to England and interviewed Angas — with the most encouraging 
result. Angas, inspired alike by motives of Christian charity and regard 
for the profitable well-being of the new province, in which he was so 
deeply interested (it was difficult to obtain sufficient British agricultural 
settlers), agreed to interest himself in the future of these Klemzig vil- 
lagers and to settle them on his estate, on the banks of the Torrens, near 
Adelaide. (From first to last his advances to them totaled at least 
£8,000.) 

“Overjoyed at the success of his mission, Kavel returned to Klemzig 
to attend to preparations for departure. But the Prussian government, 
for several months, refused to furnish the party with the necessary pass- 
ports. Angas, at length, tired of the delay, sent his confidential clerk, 
Charles Flaxman (who spoke German) over to inquire into the cause 
of the Prussian government’s obstruction and to overcome it. This 
Flaxman eventually succeeded in doing, and on June 8, 1838, a party 
of about two hundred left Klemzig for their new homes in distant 
Australia. 

“The voyage, by the sailing-ship Prince George, took 112 days from 
Plymouth, Adelaide being reached on November 20, 1838. 

“Immediately on landing the party, under Kavel, began to build 
houses, cultivate its land, and plan its future. And it was only natural, 
of course, that the name of the new village should perpetuate that of 
the old one: Klemzig. 

“Generally a village grows from the smallest beginnings; at first the 
nucleus of a farm or two, then a store, later a church, and then an inn; 
but the new Klemzig was at once a full-grown community, with its 
single wide street a third of a mile long, lined with the whitewashed 
walls and thatched roofs of its cottages, its church, and manse, its inn. 

“The inhabitants, though nearly all agriculturists or horticulturists, 
had their physician and, of course, their pastor, together with the nec- 
essary several masons and carpenters. Kavel, not only the spiritual 
guide of the compact community, was also its adviser on practical matters 
and enjoyed its whole-hearted obedience and respect. 

“He kept Angas regularly informed of the progress made. Thus 
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within four months of having landed, he reported that thirty houses 
had been built and the fertile sloping bank of the river was covered 
with vegetable gardens. 

“In the beginning of 1840 he mentioned that the settlers were be- 
coming naturalized, and at the end of 1841 he could be justly proud of 
being able to write that Klemzig now contained 430 citizens, living in 
one hundred houses and owning 350 head of cattle. Agriculture was 
extending, and they had hopes of shortly having some two thousand 
acres under crop. 

“The village had certainly been blessed with a favorable beginning. 

“The people early attracted favorable comments. The traditional 
German characteristics of neatness, cleanliness, and sobriety were very 
much in evidence, and as these were combined with thrift and hard 
work, the result was soon obvious in the prosperity of the community 
as a whole. 

“Governor Gawler, commenting with admiration upon them, said, 
T would like to see a hundred thousand of them settled between the 
Murray and the gulfs!’” J.T. M. 


Brief Items. — Efforts are being made to collect sufficient money to 
maintain St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va., as a national shrine. The 
building is 196 years old. It was here that Patrick Henry spoke the 
famous words “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

According to press reports Geoffrey West, who wrote a book on 
Charles Darwin (Yale University Press), in this work maintains that 
Darwin is responsible for the appearance of Hitler and other dictators. 
If Darwin were living, he probably would complain that in thus applying 
the theory of evolution his critics are becoming too personal. 

The Introduction for the New Testament written by the German 
scholar Paul Heine (Einleitung in das Neue Testament, published by 
Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig) has now appeared in its eighth edition and 
has been edited by Johannes Behm. This scholar, successor to Adolf 
Deissmann at the University of Berlin, follows, as advance notices in- 
dicate, in the footsteps of the conservative author of the book. He holds 
that Ephesians is an encyclical actually written by St. Paul, that Second 
Corinthians is not a composite letter, but a single document, that John’s 
gospel rests on materials supplied by John, the brother of James, and 
that the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of James give us the mes- 
sages of these two apostles, although he holds they were not the real 
authors. While we do not agree with him in his views on John, First 
Peter, and James, we see that he is miles away from the destructive 
higher criticism which looks upon these works as having nothing to do 
with the apostles whose names they bear. 

In Germany some unbelieving critics are concerned about the ques- 
tion how they may foster Bach’s sublime music without retaining the 
text of his cantatas and oratorios expressive of our Christian faith, often 
couched in Scripture language. In all seriousness it is proposed that 
some gifted poet change the text of these immortal works. Here there 
is exhibited a hatred of Christianity which in its intensity has few 
parallels. 
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We must submit a good paragraph written recently by the editor 
of the Lutheran with respect to one feature of the ceremony of con- 
firmation, that in which those about to be confirmed pledge loyalty to 
the teachings of the Lutheran Church: “As for ‘pledging children’ to 
a loyalty they cannot understand, there is no sound criticism of that. 
Every generation owes as its most sacred obligation to those that will 
come after them the acknowledgment of faithful stewardship of truth 
and of obedience to the best that has become known to it. Where the 
Gospel is purely taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered, 
that is, where the Church stresses the obligations of parents and sponsors 
to bear witness to the grace they have received and to set the feet of 
youth upon the way of life, they perform their highest service. The 
real traitors to youth are those who would thrust them into the turmoil 
and confusion of the earth with no helpful teaching and no commitments 
from the past.” 

How often an audience is bored by a supposedly gifted extempora- 
neous speaker! Such do exist, but are really somewhat rare. Principal 
H. Wheeler Robinson, writing in the Baptist Quarterly, teaches this point 
in a way preachers and other speakers ought to heed: “J. H. Jowett, who 
had the great quality of lucid simplicity in his sermons, was once called 
on to speak without preparation and contented himself with a few words. 
His audience cried, ‘Go on!’ He said, ‘I cannot go on. God has not given 
me the gift of extemporaneous utterance. All I do is done with the most 
laborious preparation.’ I am inclined to think that, when people say of 
their minister that he is preaching ‘over their heads,’ what they really 
mean or ought to mean is that he has not learned how to speak their 
language.” Thus reads an item in the Presbyterian. We suggest an ad- 
ditional explanation of the remark of people that the preaching is “over 
their heads.” What happens at times is that the preacher feeds them 
platitudes, which are just as killing for attention as abstruse jargon. 

In a correspondence from London we read the remarks of Arthur 
Mayhew, secretary of the Education Committee of the Colonial Office, in 
which he expresses doubt whether as regards missions the England of 
the twentieth century is much more enlightened than the England of the 
eighteenth. “People in the latter century may have spent ten times as 
much on powdering their wigs and rouging their cheeks as they did on 
missionary work overseas; but today three times as much is spent on 
cosmetics as on missions, which occupies the same position in national 
expenditure as dog licenses.” 

How views change is well illustrated by the attitude of Reformed 
bodies toward the church-year. While formerly the emphasis on the 
seasons of the church-year was anathema with these churches, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America now has issued 
a pamphlet having the title The Christian Year —a Suggestive Guide for 
the Worship of the Church. The old Puritanic divines certainly would 
be surprised if they came back to life and saw how their successors have 
totally reversed the position of their fathers concerning the ancient 
church-year. A. 
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Thirty Psalmists. By Fleming James. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
261 pages, 544x844. Price, $2.75. 

When Hermann Gunkel died a few years ago, his Einleitung in die 
Psalmen was left unfinished and was later completed by his friend 
Joachim Begrich. An essential feature of this Introduction, however, 
had been definitely established by Gunkel many years before his death. 
We refer to his division of the Psalter into classes, or types (Gattungen). 
Gunkel maintained that the Psalms were written to be sung ritualistically 
in connection with various acts of worship. He thus divides the Psalter 
into these groups, which we offer in their original terminology: 1. Die 
Hymnen; 2. Lieder von Jahwes Thronbesteigung; 3. Die Klagelieder des 
Volkes; 4. Koenigspsalmen; 5. Die Klagelieder des einzelnen; 6. Dank- 
sagung des einzelnen; 7. Kleinere Gattungen; 8. Prophetische Psalmen; 
9. Weisheitspoesie. The individual psalms in the collection of 150 are 
then put into the pigeonholes of these categories, and each psalm is 
divided according to a formula that emphasizes introduction, body, and 
conclusion. 

All this sounds abstract enough, for every question of classification 
is in itself an abstract conception; yet in the present volume the author, 
who admits that he has “made no independent research into the field” 
and “will content himself with passing on what Gunkel has to say,” 
endeavors to use this system to study the personalities of the authors 
of individual psalms. Hence he has selected thirty psalmists, classified 
them according to Gunkel’s Gattungen, and has discussed deductively 
their personalities. 

The first psalm treated in this way is Ps.8, which is classified as 
one of the “hymns in general.” Now, the Massoretic Text ascribes this 
psalm to David, but Professor James, who teaches the Literature and 
Interpretation of the Old Testament at Berkeley Divinity School in 
conjunction with liberal interpreters of the Scriptures, has set this aside. 
The author is not David, but some uncommon man, moved by a moonlit 
sky. Because he uses the plural, the author of Ps.8 “feels himself one 
with his brethren.” Because he uses the second person in speaking to 
God rather than the third person in speaking of God, he is an unusual 
psalmist. He thinks for himself, this writer, who speaks of strength from 
the mouth of little children. Perhaps, Professor James concludes, the 
psalmist may be thinking of his own sleeping son whom he passed on 
his way out into the moonlight. The contemplation of the heavens 
awakens in him a feeling of man’s insignificance; yet when he looks from 
sky to earth, he beholds man’s unique power. Thus he is a humanist, 
since to him man is a little short of God. On the other hand, he is not 
a humanist, since he does not understand the significance of man’s value. 
For these cumulative reasons the anonymous author of Ps.8 is “a man 
of profound insight and great freshness of thought.” Only one passing 
parenthetical clause refers to the quotation of the Eighth Psalm in Heb. 
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2:8,9. Consequently the direct fulfilment of this psalm in Christ, the 
Savior, is not only side-tracked, but deliberately contradicted. 

In twenty-nine other instances and in much the same higher-critical 
procedure the writer discusses other “authors” of the psalms and re- 
peatedly the procedure is identical: the Davidic authorship is denied, 
the Messianic interpretation repudiated. 

A question which forces itself upon the reader immediately is this: 
What has Gunkel’s theory to do with these personality sketches? As far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the writer simply accepts Gunkel’s 
classification for the grouping of the psalms which he discusses. It is 
only occasionally that reference is made to the deeper issues involved in 
Gunkel’s theses. 

The extent to which negative criticism has been directed against 
the Messianic interpretation is clearly illustrated in the discussion of 
Ps.16, our Savior’s great resurrection psalm. The closing verses of this 
psalm are twice quoted in the New Testament and consciously, delib- 
erately, referred to Christ. Yet Professor James coolly asserts: “The 
Messianic part of this interpretation is accepted by no Protestant scholar 
of the present era.” This attitude becomes the more significant when 
we realize that the material in this book was originally offered as the 
Bohlem Lectures for 1936 and that the author was chosen for this lecture- 
ship by the rector, the churchwarden, and the vestrymen of the (Epis- 
copal) Church of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia. W. A. Mater 


A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament. By Samuel A. Cart- 
ledge, A.M., B.D., Ph. D., Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 198 pages, 5x7}. 
Price, $1.50. 

This book is what the title indicates, a conservative treatment of the 
isagogical material having to do with the New Testament. In the first 
place, a general introduction is submitted in which these topics are dis- 
cussed: Principles of Interpretation; The Transmission of the Greek 
Text; The Canon of the New Testament; The Language of the New 
Testament; Pagan Religions in the Roman Empire. In the second part, 
which has the caption “Special Introduction,” the individual books are 
studied, beginning with the synoptic gospels. There is inserted a valu- 
able chapter on “The Life of Christ.” The book is a really worth-while 
production, and we should like to recommend it to our pastors. In a day 
when continually books on Introduction are appearing that deny the 
divine character of our Bible, it is a matter for gratitude to see an 
isagogical work issued which does not hesitate to champion the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and the deity of Christ. It has its weaknesses, 
the chief one being that the author does not insist on acceptance of the 
infallibility of the Scriptures. He says (p.191): “Many Conservatives 
believe in verbal inerrancy. They may be entirely correct, though many 
Conservatives do not believe in it. All Conservatives should realize that 
a belief in verbal inerrancy is not essential to a high view of inspiration.” 
How he can hold that belief in verbal inspiration does not imply belief 
in the inerrancy of the Scriptures (cf. p.193) is beyond us. Certainly it 
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means that the term is employed by him differently from the way in 
which it has been used in the past. While the introduction, both in its 
general section and in its treatment of the various books, is not so 
extensive and detailed as the works of Zahn and Moffatt, it is complete 
enough for ordinary purposes, and every pastor and Bible teacher will 
find that most of the questions which arise in his mind with respect to 
the origin of the books of the New Testament are here touched on. 
Naturally there are a number of historical details where one is inclined 
to disagree with the author, but that does not detract from the value 
of the work. The brief chronological table given in Appendix 1 has been 
worked out with great care and in its chief features has this reviewer’s 
approval. W. Arnpt 


Christian Workers’ Commentary. By James M.Gray, D.D. 447 pages, 
68%. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Price, $3.00. 


This is a commentary on the whole Bible. The author, the well- 
known dean of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, is a staunch de- 
fender of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, of Christ’s deity, and of His 
vicarious atonement. Yet this commentary to a great extent nullifies his 
many testimonies to these fundamental doctrines of Christianity by the 
frequent instances of typical interpretations where not God but man’s 
fancy speaks and which tend to undermine the absolute authority of, 
and one’s veneration for, God’s Word. He makes some far-going con- 
cessions to modern science. On Gen.1:1 he writes: “Should science ulti- 
mately determine on millions of years as the period of the creation, there 
is nothing in this verse of the Bible it would contradict.” (P.11.) Did 
not God say that He created the world in six days? Why not accept 
His Word? 

But the gravest charge to be raised against this commentary is the 
millennialistic character of its interpretation which pervades the book to . 
such an extent that it could very properly be called a dispensationalist 
workers’ commentary. Already in the historical books the author finds 
opportunities to inject the millennialistic interpretation. In his comments 
on Gen. 3:14, 15 the author compares with this passage Is. 65:25 “and 
notices that even in the millennium, when the curse is removed from 
all other cattle, it will still remain on the serpent.” (P.15.) In connec- 
tion with Abraham’s call, Gen.12:1-9, we read: “So closely is Jehovah’s 
purpose of redemption associated with the land as well as the people of 
Israel that, when they are separated from it, as we shall see, they are 
separated from Him, and the lapse of time in their history is not con- 
sidered until they are returned to their land again. In a word, they 
can never dwell elsewhere and be His people or fulfil their calling.” 
(Pp. 23, 24.) After the story of Joseph we read: “Typical and dispensa- 
tional aspects of Joseph’s history.” And under Point 6 we are told: 
“Now comes the time of famine, which speaks of the period at the end of 
this age, a literal seven years as indicated by Dan.9, when the Church 
shall have been translated to meet her Lord in the air and Israel will 
be preparing through trial to recognize and receive her rejected Lord.” 
(P. 40.) Deut. 28-30 speaks chiefly of the trials coming upon Israel in 
the days preceding the millennium and its restoration to the land of 
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Israel, its conversion and prosperity during the millennium. Through- 
out the historical books similar references to the millennium are forced 
upon the text. Ps. 2:9,10, 24 is interpreted in the chiliastic sense, and on 
page 222 we read the note that beginning with Ps. 25 “the more difficult 
psalms, some of the more popular and those distinctively Messianic and 
millennialistic, may be treated more at length, but others must be passed 
over.” He finds millennialistic prophecies or references in Pss. 40, 45-47, 
72, 93-100, 102, 147-150. And in the “Introduction to the Prophetic Scrip- 
tures” we read: 

“Written prophecy therefore had a twofold mission, one for the im- 
mediate present and the other for the remote future. The written mes- 
sages revolve around three points: (1) the temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings which God would give Israel and Judah if faithful; (2) the judg- 
ments that would fall upon them if unfaithful; (3) the renewed grace to 
them when they should become penitent. 

“There is variety in the detail with which the prophets write, but 
their points of agreement are as follows: (1) A day of retribution is 
coming on Judah and Israel, the end of which will bring repentance and 
prepare the way for the Messianic kingdom. While these judgments will 
affect Israel and Judah chiefly, yet they will fall also on the Gentile 
nations of the whole earth. (2) The tribes of Israel and Judah will be 
regathered to their own land, and a remnant purified by discipline will 
form the nucleus of the restored nation, where God will again dwell in 
temporal and spiritual blessing. (3) This restored nation will be the 
germ of the Messianic kingdom extending over the whole earth. 

“As His own chosen nation, through whom He will reveal Himself 
to the nations the Jews hold through all time an official position and have 
a sacred character, and in the day of their restoration and of the judg- 
ment of the nations the great question will be, How far have the other 
nations regarded them as His people and so treated them?” (P. 239.) 

Question: Does not Christ say that the great question on that Day 
will be, Have you accepted Me as your Savior? Lack of space forbids 
our quoting even a few of the references to dispensationalism which the 
author discovers in the New Testament. We ask our readers to warn 
against this commentary. It is a dangerous book. Tu. Laretscu 


A Brief Life of St.Paul. With a chart and six maps. By Benjamin L. 
Olmstead, Litt. D., editor of Arnold’s Practical Commentary. Light 
and Life Press, Winona Lake, Ind. 80 pages, 444634. Price, 35 cts. 

This is an excellent little manual on the life of the greatest of the 
apostles. Since the print is small, there is more contained in this booklet 
than the mere mention of the number of pages would lead one to assume. 

The presentation is admirably compact, avoiding what is superfluous, but 

including, generally speaking, what is essential and illuminating. The 

book is “intended as a reference and study book for Sunday-school 
teachers and for any who are interested in the life of Paul, but espe- 
cially as a text for service-training courses.” Besides the characteristics 
mentioned, the careful division of the material into chapters with proper 
captions and the questions which are appended at the end of every 
larger section tend to make the work helpful and valuable. From the 
point of view of scholarship the production is quite satisfactory. Evi- 
dently the author engaged in extensive studies before he began to write. 
Now and then this reviewer did not agree with the author’s chronology 
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or the sequence which he assigned to the Pauline epistles. One notes 
with joy that the doctrine of justification by faith is mentioned several 
times. The author does not say whether to him the Bible is the inerrant 
Word of God. As far as we can see, he does not question the correctness 
of any statement of Scripture. The work evidently is conceived as a 
historical and not as a doctrinal study. W. ARNDT 


Die Offenbarung Gotte3s. Von D. Friedrich Biichjel, Profeffor der Bheologie in 
Roftod. Verlag von C. VertelSmann, GiiterSloh. 1938. 131 Seiten 6x9. 
Preis: RKartoniert, RM. 3.60; gebunden: RM. 5. 

D. Biichfel will nidts davon wiffen, dak die chriftlice GotteSerfenntnis und 
die Theologie ausjdlieplic) und allein aus dem Wort der Heiligen Schrift fliept. 
Er ertlirt: ,Die Offenbarung Gottes auf fein Wort gu befdrinten, ift falfd und 
ergibt leicht eine dDogmatiftifdhe Veriniderung de8 Offenbarungsgedanfens, die da 
Wort Gottes fchlieBlich in eine Lehre verwandelt und die Wutoritét de} Wortes 
Gottes nicht ausSreidhend begriinden fann.” (S.3.) ,Diefer Vorgang der Sdjrift- 
terdung deS Wortes Gottes ift an fic) weder gu bedauern nod ju verurteilen, 
aber die Gefahren, die er zur Folge hatte, find allbefannt.. (S. 67.62.) Diefer 
Gefahr der dogmatifden Verfnicherung, der Feftfegung einer feften, getviffen 
Lehre, auf der man beftehen mug, fann einigermafen durd) Wbweifung der Verbal: 
infpiration gewehrt werden. D. Bitchfel bedauert e8, dak ,die Lehre” von der 
Perbalinfpiration, das heift, die Behauptung ,Die Schrift ftammt nist nur 
ihrem Gehalt, fondern auc, und gerade, ihrem Wortlaute nad aus dem Geifte 
Gottes” aufgefommen ift. ,Nein, die Jufpiration ift Entfadung der menfdlicen 
Selbfttitigteit, fo dab fie, an Gott hingegeben, zur Leiftungsfibhigheit in feinem 
Dienfte gelangt. Die UApoftel und ihre Sehiiler haben aud alS Bezeuger der 
Offenbarung Gottes nist einfad aufgehirt, fehljame Menfchen gu fein. Brrtitmer 
find bei ihnen nicht einfacd ausgefdlofien. Sie werden von un$ jured)tgeftellt. 
Der Gedante der Ynjpiration von Worten muk aufgegeben werden. Bnfpiriert 
find die Perfonen.” (S.112 ff.) Und diefe vom Heiligen Geift infpirierten Per= 
fonen miiffen e8 fic) gefallen laffen, daf Perfonen, die nidt bom Heiligen Geife 
infpiriert find, an ihnen Rritif iiben. ,Der hiftorifd Gefchulte wird die iberlie- 
ferung der Gemeinde nicht ohne Kritif lefen. Cr wird in den Evangelien Un- 
ftimmigfeiten, unguberlaffige Berichte, legenddre Stiide und Whnlides mehr feft- 
ftellen. Cr wird die Grengzen deffen, was wir wirklich beziehungSwetfe fider itber 
ihn wiffen, herauSarbeiten.” (©. 77.) Und was hat nun der Roftoder Profeffor 
aus dem Beridt der ,infpirierten Perfonen” betreffs deS Werkes und der Perfon 
SEju herausgearbeitet? itber die ftellvertretende Genugtuung hat er nichts ge= * 
funden. Was er gefunden hat, ift diefes: ,3Efus mubte zur tberwindung der 
hierin [dah fanatijche Machthaber den Boten Gottes verfolgten bi8 zur Tdtung 
unter Qualen] erfceinenden Menfchheitsfiinde die Liefe deS GotteSgehorfams 
vorleben und vorleiden und fo fein beiliges, in der vollen GotteStind{daft ftehen- 
deS Selbft reftlos in den Dienft Gottes und der Menfchbheit ftellen, das heift, als 
Vofegeld fiir die vielen’ an Gott hingeben.” (©. 106.) ber die Perfon JEfu 
wird unter anderm dies gefagt: ,Das Widhtigfte ift, dak das Berhaltnis des 
Sobhnes gum Vater durchaus perfinlicd ift, fo dak die Vorftellung von einer beiden 
gemeinfamen gittlicen Natur oder ebenfolden Cigenfdaften nur BVerwirrung 
anridtet.” (S. 103.) Th. Engelder 
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Lectures on the Religious Thought of Soeren Kierkegaard. By Eduard 
Geismar, professor of theology at the University of Copenhagen. 
Introduction by David Swenson, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Minnesota. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
49 and 97 pages, 842x5%%. Price, $2.00. 

There are many points of similarity between the Barthian “theology 
of crisis” and Kierkegaard’s “dialectic theology.” As the Barthian school 
is attacking the subjectivism of liberal theology and the divine-imma- 
nence theory of Modernism by emphasizing the absolute difference be- 
tween God and man, so Kierkegaard, a century earlier, attacked the 
Hegelian principle of “thesis, antithesis, synthesis,” which seemingly had 
stifled the spiritual life of the Danish Church and which in Kierkegaard’s 
opinion had been advocated by Bishops Mynster and Martensen. The 
phenomenal rise of Barthianism has awakened a wide-spread interest in 
the philosophy and theology of Kierkegaard, who during his short life 
(1813—1855) had created so much furor in Denmark and from whom 
Barth and his followers have received much of their inspiration. While 
the German theological world has access to a large number of studies 
on Kierkegaard, notably those of Walter Ruttenbeck and Emil Hirsch, 
relatively little material is available in English. Dr.Swenson has ren- 
dered the American theological world a valuable service in publishing 
Dr. Geismar’s five lectures on Kierkegaard, delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1936, and by a lengthy preface on Kierkegaard’s 
“unique power in bringing home a moral challenge” has made the present 
study a fine introductory volume to Kierkegaard’s religio-philosophical 
thinking. — Of course, the reading is not easy, which is due largely to 
the brevity and sketchiness unavoidable in a series of lectures on such 
a difficult subject. But Dr.Geismar has succeeded well in giving the 
reader an insight into the pessimistic, desperately lonely, and melan- 
choly mind of Kierkegaard, which seems to border on a manic-depressive 
psychosis. By tracing the life of Denmark’s great philosopher (especially 
the “curse” resting upon his father and the unfortunate and unwarranted 
love affair with Regine Olsen), Dr.Geismar introduces the reader to 
Kierkegaard’s Socratean method and especially to his concept of ethics, 
which may be denominated “existential individualism.” This is typical 
of the lonely man who believes that the “moment of crisis’ must be 
faced alone and that one dare not be influenced in his self-analysis by 
the relative mores adopted by society. Dr.Geismar clearly points out 
that Kierkegaard emphasized the qualitative and absolute difference be~ 
tween God and man and that man’s way to God and to Christianity goes 
through a crucial decision, through humiliation and suffering. The last 
two chapters deal with Kierkegaard’s concept of Christianity and with 
his bitter attack upon the Danish State Church. F. E. Mayer 


Die Chriftushotidaft. Predigten von Adolf Kiberle, Profeffor und Doktor der 
Theologie. Dirffling & Franke, Leipzig. 150 Seiten. Preis, fartoniert: 

M. 4.50. 
Was uns befonders beim Lefen diefer Predigten auffiel, ift dieS, dab die 
Rehre von det satisfactio vicaria nidt far jum Ausdrud fommt. WAllerdings 
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fagt ber Verfaffer an der einen oder andern Stelle, dab Chriftus der Welt Sitnde 
getragen hat, ©. 8; doc) meiftens redet er nidt fo far. So fagt er 3. B. in feiner 
RarfreitagSpredigt: Um die Laft der Weltfduld gu bezahlen, um die Madht- 
herrjdhaft der Finfternis gu brechen, dazu war mehr not, dagu bedurfte e8 einer 
befferen Begahlung alS Silber und Gold. Dazu hat fish Chriftus felbft einfegen 
miiffen mit der Hingabe feineS LeibeS und Blutes. Wie ein unfduldigeS Lamm, 
frei von Fleden und Siinden, ift er diefen TodeSweg ftill, geduldig und ge- 
horfam gegangen und hat durch die unfagbare Reinheit feines Opfers uns heraus- 
geriffen aus der Schuld und Knechtfdhaft der Siinde.” (S. 137.) Man fragt fid, 
ob der Verfaffer mit den Worten, ,durd) die unfagbare Reinheit feines Opfers” 
die ftellvertretendDe Genugtuung zum Ausdrud bringen will oder nist. Cin an- 
eres Beifpiel: ,Befteht aber nach der itbergeugung der Bibel das Wefen der 
Siinde in der idfiichtigen Whfonderung vom Nachften, dann fann das Wefen der 
Erlifung itherhaupt in gar nidhtS anderem beftehen, alS dak Gott diefe Ber- 
trenuung iiberwindet und un$ wieder gufammenbringt ju einer Bruderfdaft, gu 
einer Gemeinfdaft der Heiligen und Glaiubigen, 3u cinem Gotte8volf, gu einem 
Chriftusvolf. Dazgu ift JEfus auf Erden gefommen, dazu hat er fein Leben auf- 
geopfert, Dak wir eine grofe Gemeinde der Verfshnten wiirden, die mit Gott und 
untereinander wieder Frieden haben.” (©. 96.) Oder: ,Gott hat in Jesus 
Chriftus die Schuld der Menfedhheit nicht nur bis zum Muferften aufgededt und 
gerichtet. Gott hat uns in JEfus Chriftus, in feiner Geburt, in feinem Sterben 
und Xuferftehen, ein itberwaltigendes, gefchidtlich befiegeltes Beugnis und Unter- 
pfand feiner grengenlo8 erbarmenbden Liebe gefdenft. Diefe Liebe ift fo grof, 
dah eS feine Schuld der Welt gibt, die in diefem Meer nicht finnte verfentt 


werden.” (©. 28.29.) Gewif findet man fonft in den Predigten mandhe Sehrift- 
wahrheiten fchin dargelegt, doc) darf man das nicht unbetont laffen nod fid 
daritber unflar ausdriiden, twas im Zentrum der chriftlicben Lehre fteht, namlicd 
die ftellvertretende Genugtuung Chrifti. 3. H ©. Frig 


A Practical Guide in Teaching the Tool Subjects of the Elementary 
Grades. By Carl F. Vogel. R.G.Adams and Co., Columbus, O. 
1937. 407 pages, 6x914. Price, $2.50. 


Education as Guidance. By John M.Brewer. The Macmillan Company. 
1937. 668 pages, 5x8. Price, $2.75. 

We are bringing these two books to the attention of our readers, 
particularly to those pastors who themselves teach school or are keeping 
in touch with the latest developments in the field of pedagogy, because 
these two books contain information of an unusually practical kind. The 
author of the first book is professor of education in Capital University at 
Columbus. He presents his material in three parts, or divisions: Analysis 
and Organization of the Subject-matter; Analysis and Organization of 
the Teaching-learning Process; Illustrative Lesson Plans. The second 
part of the book alone is worth the price of the entire volume. Even the 
teacher of religion will find a wealth of suggestions here, especially with 
regard to lesson plans and the unit system of teaching. The reviewer 
hopes that many pastors will purchase this book, especially since its 
price, in view of the mass of material offered, is very low. — The last 
remark applies also to the second book, by an associate professor of 
education in Harvard University. He presents a viewpoint which may 
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seem very unusual to many who have taught for many years, and he 
offers his discussion in a very challenging way. One may sometimes be 
inclined to disagree with certain points made, and our own parish- 
schools and confirmation classes will naturally be able to do very much 
more than the author suggests in his chapter on “Religious Guidance”; 
but the point is that the reader is constantly stimulated to think about 
definite teaching situations. We have marked paragraphs and individual 
sentences in many parts of the book and intend to profit from their 
application to particular situations. The suggestions on “Teaching How 
to Study” and “Criteria for Student Activities” are, in our opinion, 
especially rich in practical points. The book may well find its place into 
the libraries of pastors who desire to make every effort in teaching count 
toward a definite objective. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Old Testament History. By Rev. Arthur W.Klinck, Ph.D. 110 pages, 
5X7%. Price, 25 cts. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Instructors Guide for Old Testament History. By W.O.Kraeft. Loose- 
leaf. 52 pages, 842x11. Price, $1.00. 

Our Publishing House should be congratulated for having brought 
out these two new means for the better instruction of our Sunday-school 
teachers. Dr. Klinck’s book of instruction is similar in size, arrangement, 
and disposition of material to Dr. Arndt’s fine manual of instruction in 
the Christian Fundamentals, which was reviewed some time ago in these 
columns; and Professor Kraeft has followed the same sound principles 


of efficient teaching in arranging his instructors guide for this new Old 
Testament History as in his previous guides. All we can say for these 
new publications is that they ought to be examined by our pastors and 


teachers with a view to introducing them in their Sunday-school teachers 
training classes. Sound in doctrine, clear and scholarly in their presen- 
tation, and modern in pedagogical technique, they fully satisfy the pres- 
ent need for such helps. May God’s blessings rest upon them for much 
fruit to His glory! J. THEODORE MUELLER 
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